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ERMANY, in the apology for 
the sinking of the Arabic, 
promised to abide by a decent 
standard of humanity in the 
further conduct of its sub- 

marine warfare and has since reiterated 
that promise. 

Austria, in the disavowal of the act of 
the submarine commander who sank the 
Ancona, promised likewise to abide by the 
ordinary dictates of civilization in her war- 
fare at sea. 

To force such admissions from the two 

_ Powers most committed to the “might is 
right’ theory of warfare, in the midst of 
the madness of war, is a large achievement 
in diplomacy, not only in its bearings upon 
this war but upon the future conduct of 
war, and upon the reliance of nations upon 
the peaceful methods of diplomacy even 
in belligerent times. 

This achievement will probably stand 
out in history after its cost has been for- 
gotten. But the cost has been consider- 
able. Since we first announced that we 
would hold the belligerent nations to a 
strict accountability for the lives of Amer- 
ican citizens who were proceeding at sea 
Within their rights, American citizens 
have been killed on the Lusitania, the 
Arabic, the Ancona, and the Persia. The 
Americans who went down on_ these 
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ships have paid in full for our diplomatic 
achievement. The Nation as a whole has 
paid somewhat in the loss of esteem in 
which it is held abroad. This loss is not 
what some of our citizens who are over- 
sensitive to foreign comment believe, but 
still the loss in a certain kind of prestige 
has cost us something. 

Also, during the time of the negotiations 
those who for various reasons questioned 
the wisdom of our maintaining our rights 
at sea had time to carry forward their 
propaganda, and many who were but mo- 
mentarily roused by the sinking of the 
Lusitania from the allurements of a return- 
ing prosperity sank back into the indiffer- 
ence of commercialism. 

We have paid in several ways to re- 
establish rights that were already our 
own; and to pay for what belongs to you 
leaves an unpleasant feeling. But the flat 
truth is we had no choice but to pay in 
one way or another. To put it plainly, we 
had either to argue or to fight or to do 
both. Weargued with skill and patience 
and with sufficient force to carry our point. 
To those who wanted to fight the result 
is not satisfactory. 

We have achieved a diplomatic victory 
for the United States, made an honest 
and patient effort to serve the cause of 
peace, and paid the price. 


All rights reserved 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE 
DEFENSE OF AMERICAN RIGHTS 


N WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER’S 
“Life and Letters of John Hay” is a 
passage which every thinking Ameri- 

can might well read twice and ponder over. 
It runs thus: 

‘During the half-century following the 
Civil War, American development refutes 
the common saying that war is good for a 
people because, in calling out their courage 
and requiring of them fortitude and self- 
sacrifice not less than valor, it puts them to 
the test of ultimate reality. In truth, 
however, though there have been wars 
through all the ages, none has ever yet 
cured the most intimate social diseases, 
but, on the contrary, war causes these to 
flourish and it raises up other evils , 

“The two benefits which resulted from 
the American Civil War were the abolition 
of slavery and the preservation of the 
geographical union of the United States. 
Among the evils it bequeathed were sec- 
tionalism, a diminished respect of the 
citizen for the State, the commutation of 
patriotism into pensions, the preferment of 
soldiers to civil offices for which they were 
unfit, the centralization of the national 
governmental power, and the unbridling 
of national extravagance. 

“Perhaps we should count as a third 
benefit the swiftness with which, in 1865, 
the Union and the Southern armies dis- 
solved. Yesterday, a million soldiers hot 
from battle; to-day, as if transformed by a 
magician’s wand, a million farmers, clerks, 
merchants, laborers, operatives—busy 
again at their peaceful tasks. No military 
despotism; no truculence of Pretorian 
Guards; no Prussian war lord and _ his 
underlings compelling a nation to worship 
Moloch as the highest god. In the nob- 
lest qualities of a soldier, the Americans 
had never been surpassed; and yet they 
testified in disbanding that they knew that 
peace, not war, is the normal state, the 
ideal, of civilized society. Small wonder 
that their muster-out roused the admira- 
tion of the world! 

“But in subtler ways the Civil War 
harmed American Democracy. It filled 
every civic office—from President to hog- 
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reeve—with ex-soldiers. Five Presidents 
—Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, and 
Mckinley—came into the White House, 
directly or indirectly, because of their 
military record. The corruption of an 
institution begins when those who pilot it 
are chosen for qualities contrary, if not 
foreign, to its purpose. So, too, the 
desperate need of money to finance the 
war led to the adoption of a high tariff, 
which stimulated unhealthy production: 
and, when the war was over, the beneficiar- 
ies of the tariff—like the fever-patient who, 
on his recovery, finds the morphine habit 
fixed upon him—demanded higher protec- 
tion and still higher. The Republican 
Party, already ominously strong because 
of its prestige in the Civil War, made 
Protection the cornerstone of its creed; and 
it veiled the fact that it was the capitalists’ 
party by claiming to protect American 
labor; yet it revealed its true spirit in en- 
couraging unrestricted immigration, in 
order to supply capitalists with the cheap- 
est labor. 

“The captains of industry, the manufac- 
turers and mine-owners and promoters, 
controlled the Government in so far as they 
caused it to fix the tariff rates they them- 
selves dictated—a denial of that principle 
of equality which is the sheet anchor of 
Democracy. They were numbered by 
thousands, or at most by tens of thousands. 
The multitudes who beset the Government 
for favor and support through the pension 
system reached a million or more. Dig- 
nity, self-respect, honesty itself succumbed 
to the temptation of the pension-mongers. 
Frauds were so frequent that the Pension 
Bureau ceased to allow the rolls of its 
beneficiaries to be inspected—the most 
shameless official conniving at robbery this 
country has known. 

“With the pensioners as with the capi- 
talists the primal harm was not the shocking 
waste of public money but the debasement 
of civic ideas. The four thousand million 
dollars poured out to the veterans created 
a vast body of Americans who regarded the 
National Treasury as fair prey for every 
rapacity. The conception that each citi- 
zen should defend public money from theft 
or waste even more scrupulously than he 
would a private trust was dismissed as an 
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iridescent dream. Another stab to Dem- 
ocracy, which cannot function perfectly 
unless every member is honest.” 

This is a fair picture of how the Republi- 
can Party used its long and almost un- 
broken tenure of office. That tenure 
would have ended sooner except for two 


men. Mr. Bryan made the Democratic 
Party impossible. Mr. Roosevelt made 
the Republican Party possible. While 


he did not strike at the root of the evils, 
he hewed down a goodly lot of evil top 
growth. And he gave the United States 
a new place in international affairs. 

After him the party slipped back to its 
corrupt ways—and went out of power. 
It is now facing another campaign. It has 
no platform on domestic issues, except 
the old platform of favoritism that makes 
a few rich at the expense of the many, and 
discrimination that leads to corruption. 
Mr. Roosevelt's heterogeneous collection 
of planks on social justice do not make a 
well-thought-out platform now any more 
than they did four years ago. 

Whether the party can have a compelling 
platform on foreign affairs depends on the 
popular judgment of President Wilson’s 
foreign policy. 


I] 


Mr. Wilson’s political career has been a 
succession of demonstrations that he meant 
what he said. His policies are announced 
so quietly and his patience in carrying them 
out is so great that, while the process is 
going on, many people lose faith in the ulti- 
mate outcome. Back in New Jersey few 
believed he would keep his word and 
eliminate “Jim’’ Smith. He did. As 
President, many doubted his ability to see 
the tariff bill through and then to keep 
Congress convened to get the currency 
bill passed and then to get the Clayton 
bill through. Everywhere along the line 
were doubts. They were ultimately dis- 
pelled. When the question of the repeal 
of the Panama Canal tolls came up there 
were more doubts. But the repeal went 
through. The President’s prestige ebbed 


during all these doubting periods and rose 
in each instance as he succeeded. 

Despite Mexico, when 
went 


the Lusitania 


down the people were with the 
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But his remark 
about a nation too proud to fight, notwith- 
standing that its application was dis- 


President heart and soul. 


claimed, started all the old doubts. The 
first Lusitania note nearly dispelled them. 
With the succeeding notes they grew again, 
and the dismissal of Dumba, Boy-Ed, and 
Von Papen, and even Germany’s apology 
over the Arabic did not dispel them. As 
the interchange of notes ceased and the 
negotiations went on in secret, and the 
Austrian submarines took up the work that 
the Germans had abandoned, the fear 
grew that the President had not meant to 
use every means to enforce strict account- 
ability. The prestige of the patient method 
would have received a great gain from 
Austria’s disavowal of the Ancona tragedy, 
if the disavowal had not been accompanied 
by the sinking of the Persia and other ships. 

How far the Presidents’ prestige comes 
back upon the final settlement of the dis- 
putes with Germany and Austria is the 
measure of the Republican Party’s oppor- 
tunity to make a platform on the Defense 
of American Rights. 


YUAN SHIH-KAI VS. JAPANESE 
CONTROL IN CHINA 


HE significance of Yuan Shih-kai 
is not so much whether he be Pres- 
ident or Emperor but whether he 

succeed or fail to hold power. It is not so 
much a question with China whether it is 
a democracy or an empire as whether it 
has a Chinese or a Japanese government. 

Yuan Shih-kai is a_ belated apostle 
of preparedness in China. He has even 
recently proclaimed a policy of universal 
service. He realized long ago that China 
was a rich and defenseless prize which was 
saved from complete dismemberment only 
by the jealousy of the spoilers. He tried 
to create an army to defend his country 
but he was never able to prepare one in any 
sense adequate to the task. 

Of late years, he has seen the jealousies 
of the spoilers patched up or rendered in- 
effective by war, and he now faces the 
possibility of the passing of China under 
Japanese suzerainty. The two policies of 
the territorial integrity of China and the 
Open Door, enunciated by the United 
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States, depended on the acquiescence of the 
Powers. We never intended to force their 
observance. And they were never ob- 
served to any great extent. After the 
Russo-Japanese War, Russia and Japan 
agreed to take Mongolia and Manchuria, 
respectively, which they have done. Eng- 
land has taken over the Chinese suzerainty 
over Thibet. An even more serious men- 
ace than this lopping-off process stares 
Yuan in the face. The twenty-one de- 
mands which Japan made on China after 
the fall of Kiaochow, if granted, would 
have practically given Japan suzerainty 
over China. The Japanese tried their 
best to force these demands through before 
the world knew what they were doing. In 
this they were measurably near successful. 
However, when the belated publication 
of their most drastic demands did bring 
protests from England and the United 
States, they were withdrawn for the time 
being. Yuan faces the possibility of their 
reappearance at any moment when events 
elsewhere in the world would seem to guar- 
antee that no help will come from outside 
to one who cannot help himself. 

The need of the Japanese for land for 
their surplus population has been very 
great. Korea and Manchuria should sat- 
isfy that need. But Korea and Man- 
churia do not satisfy the equally great need 
for a protected market. Japan is fast 
becoming an industrial nation. Despite 
Japan’s cheap labor, the Japanese cannot 
compete very successfully with the Eng- 
lish, Germans, and Americans without 
some artificial advantage. They cannot 
afford much longer to raise taxes from their 
own people to give their industries the 
needed advantage in subsidies. But if 
Japan could make preferential arrange- 
ments for its trade in all China, as it has in 
Manchuria, the burden of supporting Jap- 
anese industry could be taken off Japan 
and placed upon the broad shoulders of the 
Chinaman. If Japan could become the 
manufactory for China, the builder of its 
railroads, and the developer of its mines, 
Japan would in truth become the England 
of the Far East. It is a great vision for a 
nation struggling with poverty, especially 
for a nation with the habit of success 
and brought up upon the kind of inter- 
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national relations 
in the Orient. 

In the path of this vision stands the 
squat figure of Yuan Shih-kai, surrounded 
by impotence, all but bereft of foreign aid, 
and confronted with the task of maintain- 
ing the independence of his country. 
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which have existed 


AFTER THE WAR, WHAT—IN 
COMMERCE? 


HEN what Herr Ballin calls “the 
most cruel and most idiotic 
war the world has ever seen” 

is over, in what spirit will the nations of the 
world begin again to compete for the com- 
merce of the world? 

What Germany will do is, perhaps, the 
most interesting speculation. 

Mr. David Jayne Hill, formerly our Am- 
bassador to Germany, paints this picture 
of Germany’s commercial condition before 
the war, in the North American Review: 


It cannot be doubted that in Europe gener- 
ally, and in France, Russia, and England in 
particular, serious apprehension of an ultimate 
Germanic dominance in the economic world 
has been felt; but for nearly a decade a still 
more serious foreboding of ultimate failure on 
the part of the Germans themselves has been 
entertained. The reasons were manifold. The 
increased standard and cost of living in Ger- 
many,produced by general industrial prosperity, 
was perceived to be more and more difficult to 
maintain. The revival of enterprise in Eng- 
land, which has recently resulted in a consider- 
able superiority in the extension of trade, the 
growing competition of other nations, the unex- 
pected obstacles to a long hoped for commercial 
expansion in the Near and the Far East, and the 
prospective ultimate exhaustion of the German 
mineral resources, together with certain political 
events, combined to create a feeling of depres- 
sion in Germany. The wonderful march of the 
Empire toward industrial supremacy seemed 
in danger of being checked. But the dream of 
commercial conquest was too dear to be aban- 
doned. The glory of it made every impedi- 
ment to its realization seem an evidence of 
intentional hostility. Germany, it was believed, 
had been denied her rightful place in the sun. 
She conceived herself encircled by enemies bent 
on her destruction. She must, therefore, ob- 
tain new resources, beat down her rivals, 
enlarge her borders, open new paths to inter- 
national prestige and new markets for her 
products. The industrial machine she had so 
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skillfully constructed must somehow be kept 
going, or ruin was believed to be in store. To 
what end had her great military power been 
created, if not to protect this economic mech- 
anism? The existing conditions seemed to 
her to demand of the Empire a supreme strug- 
gle for existence. Was it not forced upon her 
by her rivals? That was undoubtedly the 
belief of the German people. 

In the significant recent statement of 
Herr Ballin, he does not speak of any en- 
larged commercial opportunities coming to 
Germany from the war. But he does say 
that the men who construct peace out of 
the present conflict will “have to seek 
guarantees that an economic war shall not 
follow this bloody war. The men who 
negotiate peace for Germany will see to it 
that we do not become the step-children 
of our Dear Lord and Master.”’ 

This is a less dominating note than Ger- 
mans were wont to strike before the war. 

On the other hand, English commerce 
which had apprehensively watched the 
competition of Germany is now in a belli- 
gerent mood. The attitude seems to be 
that Germany need not think that she can 
start a war of blood to increase her domin- 
ion and trade and then, if it fail, have 
everything go on as before. “So far as 
commerce is concerned,”’ says Mr. Walter 
Runciman, president of the British Board 
of Trade, “Germany is a beaten nation, 
and it is for us to keep her so.”’ And the 
British announce that they will keep Ger- 
man commerce off the seas until German 
soldiers leave the lands they have con- 
querred and satisfactory terms of peace are 
signed. 

In the meanwhile, Japan is doing her ut- 
most to gain a dominant position in the 
trade of the Orient, and we are doing the 
same in South America. 

There is not, in the policy of the United 
States Government, any attempt to force 
American goods upon our South American 
neighbors, or to get exclusive privileges for 
our commerce. Our aim is to gain trade 
and to hold it by serving our foreign cus- 
tomers better than any one else. And 
that is the only spirit of commercial rivalry 
that is fair to the consuming nations and to 
the producing competitors, and the only 
kind of commercial rivalry that does not 
contain the germs of war. 
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If a nation cannot survive in a fair 
commercial rivalry, it needs reform at 
home, not a foreign war. Herr Ballin is 
right; the men who make peace should see 
that an economic war does not follow this 
bloody war—that the old practice of ex- 
tending trade by exclusive privileges and 
under the threats of battleships and bay- 
onets shall cease. If this were achieved, or 
measurably near achieved, one of the main 
causes of future wars will be removed. 


BUSINESS GOOD AND GETTING 
BETTER 


EOPLE are buying more jewelry, 

more clothing, and more hard- 

ware, and they are paying their 
bills better than they did a year ago. 
These facts have been brought out by an 
investigation conducted by the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. This 
investigation was made at first hand by 
one thousand members of the Association 
in practically all the cities in the United 
States of 25,000 or more inhabitants, and 
a careful analysis of the 170,000 replies 
to five questions shows not only that retail 
business is nearly 16 per cent. better than 
it was a year ago but that the country is on 
the threshold of a big revival in building 
operations—a standard barometer of gen- 
eral business confidence. 

Under the direction of Mr. Mac Martin, 
of Minneapolis, a concerted personal in- 
quiry was made in the early days of 
December among the leading grocers, 
hardware dealers, clothiers, jewelers, drug- 
gists, and owners of department stores in 
all these cities. These men were asked to 
tell, in percentages, (1) how much more 
(or less) goods they had sold in November, 
1915, than they had sold in November, 
1914; (2) how much more or less they had 
spent for advertising; (3) how much better 
or worse pay their collections were; (4) 
what lines of goods they had added or 
discontinued during the year; (5) how 
much they had increased or decreased the 
stocks of goods on their shelves. Briefly, 
the analysis showed these results: that 
sales were better than they were in 1914 in 
all six branches of trade by an average of 
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evee or wenwrece 
SHOWS PER CENT OF INCREASE 
J SHOWS PER CENT OF DECREASE 
BUSINESS WORSE IN IQI4 THAN IN 1913 
A comparison of the total retail sales of growers, druggists, hardware dealers, and department stores 
during November, 1914, with the retail sales during November, 1913, in about half of the American cities 


of 25,000 or more inhabitants, as revealed by a personal canvass by members of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. The average decrease in all sales was 23 per cent. 
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BUSINESS MUCH BETTER IN IQI5 THAN IN EITHER IQI4 OR IQ1}3 
A comparison of the total retail sales of the four businesses mentioned under the foregoing map, and of 
clothiers and jewelers, during November, 1915, with the total sales during November, 1914, in practically 
all the American cities of 25,000 or more inhabitants. The average increase in sales was almost 16 per cent. 
The numerals inside the circles indicate the percentage of increase 
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15.93 per cent.; that the jewelry business 
showed the greatest increase (19.3 per 
cent.), the clothing business the next 
greatest increase, and the hardware busi- 
ness the next; that merchants had made 
no great increase in stocks of goods on 
hand (only 6 per cent.) despite their 
larger sales; and that customers were pay- 
ing their bills more promptly than they 
were a year earlier. The conclusions to be 
drawn from these figures are: that the pub- 
lic has more money to spend; that they 
feel confident enough of the future to 
spend it for jewelry and other luxuries 
and for housebuilding materials; and that 
merchants are learning to turn their stocks 
over more quickly, as is indicated by the 
greater sales without a corresponding 
increase in stocks. 

These figures and conclusions are es- 
pecially interesting when they are 
compared with the results of a similar 
investigation made just one year earlier. 
November, 1914, as compared with No- 
vember, 1913, showed sales off by an aver- 
age of 2.3 per cent. in grocery, drug, 
hardware, and department stores taken 
all together. Groceries alone showed an 
increase, and that amounted to only 2 
per cent., which was exactly the increase 
in population during the intervening year 
and so represented no intrinsic gain. 
Groceries during this last year, however, 
showed increased sales of 8.8 per cent. 

This report will have other virtues be- 
sides accelerating the confident upturn of 
business. For example, the data on col- 
lections should be permanently useful to 
business men. They show, for instance, 
that the normal average of collections 
during November on bills due October 
31st is 50.7 per cent. for all six businesses. 
But whereas grocers alone collect 63 per 
cent. of such bills in November, jewelers 
collect only 43 per cent. In other words, 
these figures indicate that, on the average, 
grocers may normally expect to have 37 
per cent. of their capital tied up all the 
time in the form of unpaid bills, whereas 
jewelers must expect to have 57 per cent. 
so tied up. And other business lessons, 
especially the virtues of advertising, may 
be read between the lines of the figures. 

But of most immediate importance is the 
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one big fact, brought out by this investi- 
gation, that is becoming evident in many 
other ways: Business is good and getting 
better. 


THE FEARFUL MR. PERKINS 


N THE New York Evening Post's 
Financial Review of 1915 appeared 
an extremely significant summary of 

the world’s financial affairs during the last 
five years and their effect on the United 
States. It is a plain exposition of the fact 
that, whether or not we have been isolated 
politically, we have been willy-nilly in the 
family of nations in finance. Theoreti- 
cally, we have known this. Practically, 
most of us have ignored it. 

In 1911, came the crisis over Morocco 
and a consequent violent financial dis- 
turbance in Europe. This led to the sell- 
ing of American securities abroad. Our 
money market had to pay for these securi- 
ties, which made money for industry 
scarce here, and conditions in Europe 
were unfavorable for our borrowing abroad. 

In 1912, good crops in the United States 


brought on a trade revival which seemed to 


promise well. There was a rise in the stock 
market during the autumn which seemed 
little influenced by the Presidential cam- 
paign then in progress. But it was 
abruptly checked by the money stringency 
abroad, brought on by the fear that the 
Balkan War might lead to a general Eu- 
ropean conflict. 

During 1913, Europe hoarded gold, so it 
seems now, in justifiable fear of war. 
Capital was so timid that many issues of 
securities failed. The tightness of the 
world’s money markets was reflected in the 
United States and we suffered a great de- 
pression in the stock and bond markets. 
This meant, of course, that our industrial 
and transportation activities were re- 
tarded for lack of capital. 

Then, in 1914, came the war. It was so 
great an event that it took our eyes off our- 
selves. For whatever happened we held 
the war in Europe responsible. Then 
little by little it began to dawn upon us 
that events in Europe had greatly influ- 
enced our economic situation in 19!1, 
1912, and 1913, and before. The tariff, 
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the enforcement of the Sherman Law, the 
regulation of the railroads, the Govern- 
ment and all its works—these things, it 
appears, could not be logically held en- 
tirely accountable for the hesitancy of a 
prosperity that looked with fear upon an 
approaching war. 


I] 


This is somewhat disturbing to the 
simon-pure protectionists. But even if they 
cannot unreservedly blame the reduction 
of the tariff for the lack of prosperity just 
before the war, the seekers of protection 
are quite active in blaming the Underwood 
tariff for the ruin which is to come upon 
our manufacturers when the stores of 
German goods shall be dumped upon us 
after the war is over. 

If it were not that a thoroughgoing pro- 
tectionist has no shame but, on the con- 
trary, a pride in his assumed inability to 
compete, with any foreign manufacturer 
in the American market, it would seem ab- 
surd for us, who are daily gaining in 
capital and new markets, to cry for help 
against the nations in Europe who are 
every day piling up death and taxes. But 
despite this, Mr. George W. Perkins, a 
director in two companies whose products 
do not need protection in any market in 
the world, except where they are pro- 
duced, pleads for a higher tariff than 
we have now. 

Mr. Horace White says, “ The talk about 
Europe flooding our markets with her 
manufactured goods after the war is bosh.” 
Mr. James J. Hill also seems to have a 
reasonable confidence in the future: 


One feature of the situation after the war, 
however, seems determined with reasonable 
certainty. There is, apparently, no economic 
possibility of a flooding of our markets by the 
products of Europe; no “dumping,” as it is 
called. Every country in Europe is utilizing 
every unit of its economic forces to supply its 
daily demand. It has to supplement. their 
product with imports in volume never before 
dreamed of. It has no surplus of anything; 
nothing to store away and release later on. 
Economic poverty will be added to the extreme 
financial strain following the close of the war. 
Millions of workers have been killed, and other 
millions incapacitated for productive activity. 
While our exports cannot continue in any such 
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volume as at present, it seems certain that Eu- 
ropean industrial reconstruction will call upon 
us for assistance for some time to come, and 
European economic competition be correspond- 
ingly weakened. 
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It is a happy sign that some of our in- 
dustrial leaders have more courage than 
Mr. Perkins and that there are philosophies 
of social justice that protect the Ameri- 
can consumer as well as the American 
producer. 


A PROGRAMME OF NATIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 

HERE is a new tone in the rela- 

tions between Business and the 

National Government. It does 
not rest upon any passing mood. It is 
based on the fact that the Government, 
having largely ceased to give discrimin- 
ating and improper aid to certain indus- 
tries, is free to give proper encouragement 
to all. If the Government has no favor- 
ites among its industrial children it will 
not grow another family of spoiled children 
such as took the country ten years of 
agitation and legislation, wise and unwise, 
to bring into good behavior. 

American industry being reasonably 
well-behaved at present, the Government 
can cease to act as a prosecuting attorney 
and can devote itself largely to the more 
congenial task of helping industry by every 
proper means. 


I] 


One of the most helpful Government 
activities is the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s work in settling cases under the 
Clayton Law out of court, quickly and 
cheaply. For example, one manufacturing 
corporation used advertising to disparage 
the goods of a competitor in an improper 
way. A complaint was made to the Com- 
mission, which called the matter to the ad- 
vertiser’s attention. He immediately 
stopped the unfair advertising. The result 
was obtained quickly, without great ex- 
pense, and without publicly charging the 
advertiser in court with all the crimes 
in the calendar for an unfair practice 
which may have originated in ignorance 
and which he was willing to stop. 
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The Government’s endeavor to promote 
foreign trade is another indication of its 
desire to serve Business. The action of 
the Federal Reserve Board in making 
foreign bills of exchange acceptable as 
collateral with banks in the Federal re- 
serve system will be a distinct help. The 
present efforts of the Department of State 
to get certain tariffs, port dues, and other 
restrictions against our commerce in South 
America removed will, if successful, be a 
valuable aid to business. 

Secretary McAdoo’s plans for a mer- 
chant marine are conceived in the same 
spirit. So is the President’s recommenda- 
tion of a commission to study the whole 
railroad problem, to see how we can so 
improve the system of regulation to which 
the Nation is committed as to prevent 
great catastrophies like that of the New 
Haven without crippling the well-run 


roads to the detriment of the commerce of 
the country. 

Every one of these governmental activ- 
ities, and several others, are important in 
themselves, important as signs of a happy 
tendency, and important as part of a pro- 


gramme of national effectiveness. The 
President continually came back to this 
idea in his message to Congress on pre- 
paredness. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is preparing a report on the industries 
of the United States, “their capacities, 
actual and potential, the degree of their 
integration, physical and financial,” for 
the possible use of a Commission on Pre- 
paredness which it is reported the Presi- 
dent will call. 

This may well be the first act of a policy 
which could put us upon a new plane as 
an industrial nation. 

It is the province of democracies to 
teach their people, not only in the public 
schools but in vocational schools, and after 
that in their daily lives. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has investigated and 
taught new methods of tillage, introduced 
new plants, explained farm book-keeping. 
It is willing to help the farmer with in- 
formation on almost any subject. 

The Government can do the same for 
industry. It can properly encourage the 
production of nitrates and potash just 
as it does properly encourage the pro- 
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duction of corn in the South. It can col- 
lect in museums and laboratories and 
libraries all the facts of manufacture and 
commerce as it ‘collects the facts of agricul- 
ture now. It can enlarge the vision and 
make over the opportunities for the manu- 
facturer who is unable to investigate 
industry all over the world or to main- 
tain great laboratories to keep abreast 
of the times. 

One can get another indication of how 
valuable such a service would be by the 
appreciation by the mining industry of 
the Bureau of Mines, which, in a measure, 
now renders such service. 

Nor would a programme of national 
effectiveness, of preparedness both for 
peace and war, include any direct aid or 
subsidy to any individual. Neither the 
Department of Agriculture nor the Bureau 
of Mines gives subsidies or grants protec- 
tion. Their task is to show farmers and 
mine owners how to be so efficient that 
they can protect themselves from any 
competition. 

The most serious obstacle ahead of any 
effort by the Government to mobilize 
and serve industry is the tendency of the 
American manufacturer to want the direct 
help of the Government by tariff or sub- 
sidy. The American manufacturer has 
been encouraged in the past to demonstrate 
his inferiority to foreign competitors and 
to make the rest of the Nation pay him for 
the demonstration. If, under cover of 
the Government’s efforts to help business 
legitimately, a raid for favors and special 
privileges succeeds, it will inevitably be 
followed by the agitation and legislation 
against business of which we have had a 
plenty in the last twenty years. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND PAN- 
AMERICAN POLICY 


HE Monroe Doctrine that no 
European or Asiatic Power shall 
acquire any further territory on 
either American continent stands in the 
bed-rock of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 
The Pan-American doctrine that the 
twenty-one republics on the two Ameri- 
can continents are united in their belief 
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in Democracy, in a desire to see each other 
succeed, in an absence of territorial am- 
bition, and a desire for more cordial and 
intimate mutual relations stands as a 
fixed part of the international policy of 
the United States. 

This was the gist of Secretary Lan- 
sing’s greeting to the delegates of the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress. 

South of the Rio Grande popular opin- 
ion has always credited us with a steady 
belief in the Monroe Doctrine. In vary- 
ing degrees it has suspected us of wanting 
to use it as a pretext to acquire more 
territory. We have talked and written 
without end to disabuse the minds of our 
neighbors of this idea. Finally, they 
were convinced by our refusal to take the 
excellent excuse afforded us to annex 
Mexico. With that forbearance attached 
to it the Monroe Doctrine has no sting, 
and the doctrine of Pan-America has sin- 
cerity and force. 

The delegates from South and Central 
America met Secretary Lansing half way 
in his statement that the Americas were 
united for progress and would, if occasion 
came, be united politically for defense. 

The Chilean Ambassador, Sefior Eduardo 
Suarez-Mujica, said that the Pan-Ameri- 
can policy, ‘‘supported by all the republics 
in the continents as a common force and 
common defense, has become a solid tie 
of union, a guarantee, a bulwark for our 
democracies.” 

The delegates from the Argentine, from 
Bolivia, from Costa Rica, and elsewhere 
spoke in similar vein. 

Nor are these mere words of pleas- 
antry. Pan-Americanism is no_ longer 
merely a matter of words. It is a fact. 
The American republics are one family 
bound closer to each other than to any 
nations elsewhere. 

But although the recognition of this 
family tie is an epoch-making achieve- 
ment, it is not an announcement of a 
Western Hemisphere millennium. The 
family is not altogether happy nor alto- 
gether well. Mexico is still disordered. 
We are acting as nurse and doctor to 
Nicaragua. Middle-aged men well re- 
member when the nitrate beds of Chile 
belonged to Peru, and the war in which 
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they changed hands. 
angry over the Canal. 

But the foundation of a policy upon 
which these troubles can and should be 
worked out satisfactorily has been laid. 
Secretary Lansing has proposed to erect 
on that foundation an agreement among 
the American republics to submit all 
boundary questions to arbitration and to 
prohibit the export of munitions of war 
to revolutionists. These proposals are 
aimed directly at the root of most of the 
trouble in South and Central America, 
for most of the disturbances there have 
arisen over boundary disputes or from 
revolutions armed and equipped from out- 
side sources. Very closely related to these 
proposals of Secretary Lansing’s is the 
extension of the Monroe Doctrine an- 
nounced by President Wilson in his speech 
at Mobile in 1913, in which he made it 
clear that in his conception it was as much 
against the Monroe Doctrine for foreign 
companies to come into control of an Amer- 
ican republic by concessions or loans as it 
was for a foreign government to acquire 
territory by force. 

This interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine with Secretary Lansing’s two 
concrete details of the Pan-American 
policy would seem to remove most of the 
obvious causes of trouble upon the two 
continents and form a basis for peaceful 
and prosperous development. By no 
means one of the least important steps in 
international relations in the fateful year 
1915 was the real adoption of the Pan- 
American idea in both North America and 
South America. 
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Colombia is still 


CONSCRIPTION FIRST OR LAST 


OT long after the Great War began 
N Lord Kitchener announced that he 
expected it to last at least three 
years. To meet this three-year war Eng- 
land called for volunteers although the 
governments of both her enemies and her 
allies and some of her colonies through 
their compulsory service had their hands 
on all the available men, classified by ages 
so that they could be made into homogene- 
ous troops, ready to be trained or sent to 
the firing line. 
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For eighteen months now England has 
stuck to voluntary enlistments and by 
tremendous efforts sent across the seas the 
largest army that was ever so transported. 
As an example of what can be done under 
the voluntary system it is truly a remark- 
able achievement. But it falls short in 
numbers and effectiveness of what England 
could have done with less effort had she 
adopted universal service at the first mo- 
ment she became convinced that it was a 
war to tax all the country’s resources. 

The chief reason, almost the only reason, 
against adopting the principle of universal 
service was that it was against Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. For a year and a half 
England has let this tradition keep her 
from doing her best. It is merely specula- 
tive to try to analyze what this tradition 
has cost, but it is far more than the tradi- 
tion was ever worth even if it were 
permanently maintained. And from the 
first it has been reasonably certain that 
conscripton must come before the war 
was over, if England was to do her ut- 
most in bringing about a decision. 

One day about a month ago, when the 
headlines in our papers were full of the 
conscription discussion in England, the New 
York Evening Sun printed the following in 
its serial publication of the President’s 
“History of the American People”’: 


Almost every white man of fighting age, and 
many who were too young or too old for the 
field, came first or last into the [Confederate] 
ranks, and the war seemed to be using the 
whole capacity of a proud and capable race. 

Hundreds of thousands volunteered; the 
rest were drawn in by conscription. Where it 
was necessary to use the entire fighting popula- 
tion it was impossible to rely on voluntary ser- 
vice, and the South, with its scant numbers for 
the field, resorted to conscription sooner than 
the North. 

It was absolutely necessary, of course, to 
leave some men at home to do the indispensable 
work of peace by which homes and armies alike 
were to be supported; but men enough even for 
that were not left at last, so inexorably had a 
drastic conscription swept the country of every 
possible soldier. 

So early as April, 1862, the Confederate Con- 
gress had made all between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five subject to military service; in 
September of the same year it extended the 
obligation to men of forty-five; and before the 
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end of the war it had called upon boys of six- 
teen and old men of sixty. 


No nation can put forth its full strength 
without universal service. 

There are many people in this country 
who believe that universal service in peace 
times is necessary for the proper defense of 
the country. The majority do not, but it 
does seem the part of wisdom to provide 
in our defense programme for the instant 
application of the principle of universal 
service in time of war. The experience of 
our own Civil War and England’s present 
experience make it plain enough that it is 
wiser to face the situation first rather than 
last and much more effective and cheaper 
in human life. 


THE MONEY OF THE MAILED FIST 


[int is nothing new in character 
in the Federal Grand Jury’s re- 
cent indictment of members of 
Labor’s National Peace Council. We have 
known for some time that agents of the 
German and Austrian governments were 
spending money here in a propaganda to 
coerce the Government of the United 
States, and we have known that there were 
conspiracies to restrain trade here bystrikes 
and lockouts for Germany’s benefit. 

The indictment, however, does recall to 
mind that the same governments which 
sink our citizens at sea send agents into 
our country with the express purpose of 
breaking our laws, destroying our prop- 
erty, and corrupting our citizens, for it is 
hard to believe that a German captain 
should have come here in war time with- 
out the knowledge of his Government. 

It is humiliating that one of the eight 
men who are indicted for a conspiracy 
hatched with German gold should be a 
member of Congress and that another 
should be an ex-member of that body, and 
that another has been attorney-general of 
the state of Ohio. 

On the other hand, there is a bright side 
to the situation in the patriotism of the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor, to whose efforts were due not only 
the large degree of failure of the strike plans 
of the conspiracy but also much of the 
information which led to the indictment. 
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ANTI-LOCKSTEP SCHOOLS 


R. FREDERIC L. BURK, presi- 
|) dent of the State Normal School, 

San Francisco, has recently issued 
a pamphlet on the “ Results, Methods, and 
Cost of Operating Schools by Individual 
Instruction.” Under the ingenious title 
of “A Suit in Equity” he first presents a 
short brief in the case of Everychild, a 
Minor, vs. Lockstep Schooling: “The 
business of schools is to shape themselves 
to the pupils. Each child is a special 
creation, and, strictly speaking, education 
cannot be the same for any two pupils. 
That it is the business of schools to saw, 
to plane, and to compress pupils into fixed 
school molds is the smug impertinence of 
an ancient, persistent, and preposterous 
pedantry. Until this pedantry is up- 
rooted, trunk and branch, schools must 
fail to fulfil their purpose. 

“There are no misfit children. There 
are misfit schools, misfit texts and studies, 
misfit dogmas and traditions of pedants 
and pedantry. There are misfit homes, 
misfit occupations and diversions. In 
fact, there are all kinds and conditions 
of misfit clothing for children, but in the 
nature of things there can be no misfit 
children.” 

The bulletin then tabulates exhaustively 
the data on two years’ experience with a 
system of individual instruction in the 
elementary department (first to eighth 
grades) of the San Francisco State Normal 
School. The essence of this system is that 
pupils are promoted by subjects and not 
by grades (a child may be in the second 
grade in arithmetic and in the fifth grade 
in reading, for example), and that the 
grade standard in each subject is set at 
the rate of the slowest pupil exercising 
reasonable diligence. 

The experience in this experimental 
school indicates that, broadly speaking, 
there is no such thing as a stupid child— 
short, of course, of practical idiocy. The 
so-called stupid child is simply the child 
who gets stuck fast on a, to him, knotty 
point in a certain subject, off which only 
personal instruction can lift him. Once 
past that snag, he is likely to progress in 
that particular branch of study with more 
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than average rapidity. Under the present 
“lockstep”’ system, however, he is held 
back in all subjects, is required to go over 
the whole year’s work with no more help 
than before on his special difficulty, be- 
comes discouraged and listless, and often 
drops out of school entirely. By the 
individual system these snags are cleared 
as fast as they arise, the pupil is encouraged 
by his unhindered progress in other 
studies, and according to reasonable esti- 
mates is likely to finish the whole eight 
grades in all subjects in seven years. The 
brightest pupils probably can finish them 
in five. 

Applied to all schools, Dr. Burk 
believes that the State would thus be 
saved the cost of repetition of grades— 
the average time to complete eight grades 
now is about ten years—and saved the 
expense of teaching pupils for eight years 
who could easily finish in five or six; and 
that these savings in time and money 
should reduce the size of classes suffi- 
ciently to make individual instruction 
feasible and to pay any small additional 
costs that are now unforeseen. 

Doubtless further experience will alter 
some details of Dr. Burk’s conclusions; 
but he is fundamentally right and his plan 
cries aloud for application. 


THE BRITISH RETIREMENT FROM 
SUVLA BAY 


N THE January Wor p’s Work it was 
| intimated that, even if they wished to 
do so, the British troops on Gallipoli 
would have a difficult task in getting off the 
peninsula without great loss. The relative 
position of the Turkish and British forces 
made this statement axiomatic from a 
military point of view so long as each side 
showed a normal effectiveness in its oper- 
ations. But as a matter of fact the Brit- 
ish showed a more than normal ability in 
their retirement from the Suvla Bay posi- 
tion, and the Turks, in an unaccustomed 
manner, let slip a very good opportunity 
to strike their enemy a serious blow. The 
British retirement was done with such little 
loss that it is hard to realize the difficulty 
of the undertaking and the brilliance of 
its achievement. 











AN INVESTMENT IN DRAINAGE BONDS 


Every month the Wor p’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences from investments and lessons to be drawn therefrom 


N INVESTOR living in one 
of the large Southwestern 
cities wrote to this depart- 
ment a short time ago to ask 
for assistance in connection 

with some contemplated changes in his 
holdings of bonds and stocks. He ex- 
plained that what had particularly 
prompted him to write was some comment 
in a recent issue of the WorLD’s Work 
about a certain issue of drainage district 
bonds which had defaulted payment on 
their interest and principal and that had 
been finally repudiated because of a legal 
technicality. 

He said in his letter that for about ten 
years he had kept a considerable part of 
his money engaged at between 53 and 6 
per cent. in this class of securities. It had 
been customary for him to buy his bonds 
entirely on the recommendation of an old 
established banking house, and his experi- 
ence had been uniformly satisfactory. In 
fact, this part of his investment holdings had 
been so completely free from trouble that 
never before had it occurred to him that 
defective drainage issues ever found their 
way to market. 

To the best of his recollection, the inves- 
tor said, this was the first time that drain- 
age bonds had ever been referred to in the 
discussions appearing in these pages. And 
the question had immediately arisen in his 
mind whether there was any special signi- 
ficance in the fact that such an occasion 
should have been taken to emphasize the 
dangerous side of that kind of investment. 
In any event, it had caused him some mis- 
giving. Therefore, he had concluded it 
would be good judgment to investigate the 
record of the bonds, as a class, and to learn, 
if possible, a few rules by which he might 
himself appraise their investment charac- 
teristics and values. 

It is timely to answer in the form of an 
article the specific questions which this 


investor asked about drainage bonds, 
because it has not been so very long since 
they made their début in the general in- 
vestment market. 

Such bonds are by no means an untried 
form of investment. Many millions of 
dollars’ worth have been issued and sold 
during the last fifteen years. But they 
have almost invariably been reserved by 
the bankers for home consumption among 
investors possessed of first-hand knowledge 
of the remarkable results which it has been 
found possible to achieve in reclaiming 
land by artificial drainage. 

This long practice of treating drainage 
issues for the most part as local specialties 
is the principal reason why they have 
heretofore failed to get wider public notice. 
Nor is it because this local familiarity has 
bred contempt for them that these bonds 
have now begun to bid strongly for invest- 
ment capital outside the immediate terri- 
tory of their origin. Rather is it because 
their general record has been such as to 
encourage their use on a more extensive 
scale, and, therefore, to call for the develop- 
ment of a broader and more satisfactory 
market for them. 

But such situations always carry their 
caution. Because drainage has worked 
miracles on much of the Western land 
where it has been scientifically applied, 
there may conceivably be many ingenious 
promoters who will eventually try to make 
it work fables. And it is not improbable 
that some of the less conservative banking 
houses will be tempted by over-enthusiasm 
to trade on the growing popularity of the 
drainage bond by offering a class of issues 
that will not stand the test of time. 

A brief description of the machinery 
provided by one of the typically good state 
drainage laws for preparing issues of such 
bonds for the market will suggest most of 
the safeguards which experience has shown 
to be effective in this field of finance. It 
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will be well to take the case of drainage 
district bonds, because the majority are of 
that class rather than of the class issued 
by existing political sub-divisions, such as 
the counties. 

The owners of land in a given section, 
in which the curse of too much water keeps 
values low, upon deciding to coéperate to 
make improvements, must first petition a 
court of competent jurisdiction forauthority 
to organize a drainage district. The court 
appoints a time for the hearing of evidence 
bearing upon the question whether the 
contemplated improvements will be a 
public benefit ; and in case of an affirmative 
decision, it issues a decree creating the 
district. Provision is then made for an 
administrative body which, as a rule, 
organizes as a board of directors, elects 
officers, appoints an attorney, and employs 
engineers to make the necessary surveys. 

When a definite plan of improvement has 
been prepared, it must be submitted to the 
court, which then instructs its own experts 
to examine the district and report on the 
feasibility and probable cost of the plan, 
as well as the probable benefits to accrue 
from its execution. That report being 
filed, a second hearing is appointed for 
taking evidence bearing upon the question 
whether the benefits have been equitably 
proportioned among the individual land 
owners. Again, in the case of affirmative 
decision, a court judgment is rendered, 
providing for the levy of taxes, not in pro- 
portion to the value of the land, but in 
proportion to the particular benefits as 
they are estimated for each separate parcel. 
This is assuming, of course, that, in the 
opinion of the court officers, the benefits will 
exceed the estimated cost of the improve- 
ment. Otherwise, it becomes obvious that 
the project is fundamentally unwise and 
the proceedings are dismissed. 

The officials of the district are now ready 
to begin the preparation of the issue of 
bonds to defray the cost of improvement. 
And the law carefully prescribes how each 
step in this proceeding must be taken. It 
definitely provides, of course, that the 
district shall pledge itself to pay principal 
and interest of the bonds by making such 
tax levies as are necessary. It has been 
interpreted by the courts as providing, 
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at least by implication, that if for any 
reason the taxes are improperly levied, or 
perchance misappropriated, taxes in excess 
of the benefits must be levied. It limits 
the total issue of bonds to go per cent. of 
the total tax levy. It provides for serial 
maturities in substantial amounts within 
the reasonable life of the improvement, 
and requires that the annual taxes shall 
exceed these requirements by at least 10 
per cent. It anticipates the likelihood 
that district officials, as a rule, will lack 
proficiency in administrative matters, and 
accordingly provides that the levy and 
collection of taxes shall be handled by 
regular state or county officials. Finally, 
it commits the district officials to the pro- 
per repairing and up-keep of the drainage 
improvement. 

But painstaking compliance with all 
these provisions of the law will not neces- 
sarily insure the favorable reception of an 
issue of drainage bonds at the hands of the 
experienced and discriminating banker. 
One who is widely known as an expert on 
such issues described recently a few of the 
more exacting tests to which his offerings 
are subjected before they are passed finally 
into the channels of investment. 

He said that the aggregate value of the 
land in the district, carefully appraised at 
the time the bonds were issued, was one of 
the most important things to which con- 
sideration should be given. His rule in 
this connection was that when the propor- 
tion between such value and the debt to be 
assumed became less than three to one, the 
bonds approached the speculative stage. 

He emphasized that the land in the dis- 
trict, or a large part of it at least, should 
be owned by those who expected to develop 
it. If colonization was necessary, he said, 
the bonds were not of the best class, so 
that the conservative investor would do 
well to avoid issues payable by taxation on 
corporate property. He declared that 
accurate account should be taken in every 
case of the total indebtedness of the com- 
munity for all purposes, at the time the 
drainage bonds were offered, and suggested 
that it was a good rule to refuse issues 
where there were indications of such in- 
debtedness being burdensome. And he 
made a strong point of the necessity of 
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having practical assurance that the pros- 
pective benefits would prove to be in ex- 
cess of the cost of carrying out the im- 
provement contemplated. 

These, of course, are merely suggestions 
of the kind of legal safeguard and the kind 
of banking scrutiny that have combined to 
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make the safe drainage district bond. But 
they will perhaps serve a useful purpose in 
pointing the way to more adequate stand- 
ards of discrimination for investors who 
may be expected in the future to meet with 
this class of bonds more frequently than 
they have in the past. 


YUAN SHIH-KAI AND THE THRONE 
OF CHINA 


BY 


FREDERICK MOORE 


(FOR FIVE YEARS ASSOCIATED PRESS CORRESPONDENT IN PEKING) 


HE central figure around which 
events are stirring in the Far 
East—stirring heavily  al- 
though obscured by the war in 
Europe—is that breaker of 

precedents, Yuan Shih-kai. Yuan is not 
a scholar though the Chinese revere learn- 
ing; he is bold though his race is timid; 
he is loyal where the average man serves 
only for compensation; he is young for a 
land where old age is venerated; and though 
he has never been further abroad than 
Japan he thinks on lines even beyond the 
mental processes of the average foreign- 
educated student who now wishes to slay 
him with a dynamite bomb. 

No man of Western traditions can ap- 
prove of Yuan Shih-kai’s methods, but 
none can fail to admire his common sense 
and his understanding that heads that wag 
in his way must be lopped off. Yuan 
has to his debit numerous heads. 

It has been my lot in Peking to watch 
his minions lopping them off for the last 
five years, and the records have it that this 
method was his when other men of less 
than twenty-five were withering their 
bodies and crowding their minds with 
Chinese classics—a bottomless pit, the 
blight of China! 

When but little more than twenty years 
of age, because he was a man of action, 
this founder of the newest Chinese dynasty 
had come to the notice of that veteran 
intriguer, Li Hung-chang, then the con- 





trolling member of the Manchu Govern- 
ment; nor had his present Majesty attained 
recognition either by political influence 
or by learning, the usual means. His 
father was only a provincial magistrate, 
and he, Yuan, had twice endeavored to 
cram his mind with the poetry of the sages 
and failed to pass the examinations which 
would have obtained for him recommenda- 
tion for office. Being without a Hanlin 
degree, doors to the learned halls of Peking 
were closed to him, but the back-gate was 
open, an entrance that was relegated to 
that contemptible but sore-needed element, 
the soldier. 

There are, or were at that time, five 
degrees in the social scale of China: the 
scholar, the farmer, the artisan, the trades- 
man, and the man who for money slew his 
fellow-man. Yuan has made the soldier 
honored; he wears a soldier’s uniform. 
Having failed to be of the first class of man 
he became of the last. He joined the army 
as a clerk, not quite a soldier but never- 
theless of that looting rabble of cut-throats. 

China’s hopeless army, carrying spears, 
swords, bows and arrows, stink-pots, and 
terrible looking devices for scaring off the 
enemy, and putting more faith in any of 
these than in the muzzle-loading rifles 
bought from Europe, was on its confident 
way toward Korea, where the Japanese 
were then intriguing for what they have 
now achieved. Korea at that time was 
nominally a dependency of arrogant, ig- 
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norant China, and Li Hung-chang was 
endeavoring to continue the Chinese 
domination. In his efforts he got little 
help from either the scholars or the soldiers, 
for the scholars could only quote from the 
sages and the soldiers knew not how to kill 
effectually. Yuan seemed to be the most 
efficient man among them: instead of 
revering the past he looked to the future; 
he thought for himself and did not search 
his mind for phrases from Confucius that 
might fit the occasion. Besides (if early 
recorders are correct, and their accounts 
conform to Yuan’s later character), he was 
relentless in hunting down and extermin- 
ating the enemies of his task, and he did 
not scruple at tricky devices. Was he a 
patriot or did he seek his own interests? 
Whichever was the case he obtained recog- 
nition, and at the age of twenty-six at- 
tained to an office which a front door 
aspirant would have been proud to reach at 
the period of his decrepancy. He became 
Chinese Resident at Seoul, the Korean 
capital, a position of importance only 
second, at the time, to that which Li 
Hung-chang occupied. 

The Japanese beat Li Hung-chang and 
his right-hand man. Li is now dead and 
out of the way, and for political purposes 
forgotten, but Yuan is alive and has no 
intention of seeing China herself go the 
way of Korea. And disinterested foreign- 
ers agree with remarkable unanimity that 
Yuan is the one Chinaman who can save 
the country. Sun Yat-sen has proved 
himself an impracticable visionary, and 
no other man has come to the foreground. 
Believing in Yuan, the foreign bankers 
whose interests are heavy.in China have 
supported him at times illegally, lent him 
money in the name of China and without 
what semblance of legal approval the 
nominal President of the so-styled Repub- 
lic should have had. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. 
The China-Japanese War, in which the 
armed rabble of the Manchus fled from 
Korea, caused Yuan to return to China, 
where he soon became viceroy of the 
metropolitan province of Chihli. The war 
had taught him the value of modern guns 
and Western proficiency, and, with the con- 
sent of the Throne, he began to organize 
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a so-called model army. He, almost alone 
of his people, seemed to have learned a les- 
son from China’s ignominious defeat. For, 
in a few years the masses were attempting 
to drive out all foreigners, Europeans and 
Americans as well as Japanese, with their 
feeble ineffectives who had so hopelessly 
gone to slaughter before their island 
neighbors; and government officials, like 
the people, believed themselves capable 
of recovering that measure of China’s 
sovereignty and independence which the 
nations of the West were transgressing. 

When the Boxers came, however, with 
tacit if not more tangible authority from 
the Empress Dowager, they found short 
shrift in Yuan’s province. His model 
army, obedient to his orders, slew the 
Boxers and not the “foreign devils.” 
Throughout the whole fanatical, though 
not unprovoked, rising not a foreigne 
lost his life in the province which Yuan 
controlled. 

What is known as Yuan’s notorious 
treason is the tragic and conspicuous act 
of his career. He was in Peking and Jung 
Lu had become viceroy of Chihli and had 
control of the only force of any power in 
the country. The Emperor, Kwang Hsu, 
summoned Yuan, whom he trusted, and 
commanded him in secret to proceed to 
Tientsin, the seat of the viceroyalty, as~ 
sassinate or cause Jung Lu to be slain, and 
return immediately to the capital with 
enough troops to capture or destroy those 
loyal to the Empress Dowager and to sur- 
round and make her a prisoner. Yuan 
proceeded to Tientsin, informed Jung Lu 
of the Emperor’s instructions, and sent 
back Jung Lu to make a prisoner of the 
Emperor instead of his rival foster-mother. 

In 1908, when the imperial prisoner, 
with significant coincidence, died within 
twenty-four hours after the Empress 
Dowager, Prince Chun, the Regent who 
came to power, dismissed Yuan Shih-kai. 
The Regent did not state openly, as was 
the case, that Yuan was dismissed because 
of his disloyalty to the preceding Em- 
peror, but, with Oriental politeness, he 
gave the distinguished Mandarin of the 
Yellow Jacket leave of absence in order 
that he might recover good health. 

Yuan remained in seclusion till the re- 
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publican rebellion of October, 1911, com- 
pelled the Manchus to recall him—the one 
strong man of China. Despair had en- 
tered the soul of the timid Regent. 

Not till Yuan had obtained his terms 
did he agree to return to power—and that 
was his price: power and authority. 
telegraph he summoned his trusted follow- 
ers. His strongest man, Chao Ping 
chun, went to Peking to take charge of 
the police there, while Yuan himself went 
south to take command of the army facing 
the rebels. He got into touch with the 
leader of the republican forces and seems 
to have come to terms in the usual Chinese 
way with General Li Yuan Hung, who sub- 
sequently became Vice-President. 

When the Capital was safe for his return 
Yuan came to Peking in great state, 
and almost his first act was to dictate the 
abdication of the Prince Regent. Prince 
Chun retired from the Forbidden City, 
leaving his ten-year-old son, the Emperor, 
to the mercy of Yuan. Whether Yuan 
had intended from the beginning to sell 
out the Manchus is a disputed point; he is 
certainly equal to such duplicity. Grad- 
ually it became evident to the Empress 
Dowager, who was left in charge, that she 
must sign whatever document Yuan wished ; 
and within a few months, after obtaining a 
pledge of liberal annual stipends and the 
continuance of the Emperor’s title, that 
miserable lady subscribed the Emperor’s 
seal to an edict declaring that his Majesty 
was incapable of government and that he 
surrendered the affairs of state to the 
people and delegated authority to Yuan 
Shih-kai. The document is famous for its 
peculiar wording purporting to come from 
the little Emperor himself. 

Yuan held the military power and could 
always defeat the rebels, as he actually 
did with quick vigor a year later. That 
party, which set up Sun Yat-sen as Presi- 
dent at Nanking, knew the comparative 
power of the North and came to terms with 
the man who commanded in Peking. Sun 
was made to retire in order to unite the 
country under Yuan, and the latter was 
elected President by the self-appointed 
body which styled itself a Parliament 
at Nanking. 

Yuan was willing to give all the South- 
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ern leaders offices if they would refrain 
from interference in the Government, and 
he placed Sun Yat-sen at the head of a 
scheme for throwing a network of railroads 
over China and thereby to enlighten as well 
as to develop the country. The salary 
attached to the office was $15,000 monthly. 
But Sun, distrusting Yuan before a year 
was out, began to spend the money in in- 
trigue and soon brought about the so-called 
second revolution, the slogan of which was 
“Punish Yuan!” 

In just three months the rebel forces 
were at the mercy of those which Yuan 
had withheld from attacking approx- 
imately the same enemies under the 
Manchus. Sun Yat-sen, from the digni- 
fied office of first President of the Repub- 
lic, was now again a fugitive from his na- 
tive land with all but a price upon his head. 
He took refuge in Japan and here, there 
seems to be no doubt, began to intrigue 
with certain Japanese, probably not gov- 
ernment officials but men in close touch 
with the statesmen. He could still yo 
back to China if he would consent to draw 
a good monthly allowance and spend his 
time only in amusing himself, as the Vice- 
President does; but Sun prefers to live 
without affluence according to his ideals. 

Now General Li, the former Vice- 
President, is also a patriot. The rebels, 
knowing his power and wish for a liberal 
form of government, had sought his as- 
sistance in the revolution against Yuan. 
But Li looked upon the Japanese as 
China’s greatest enemy and argued that to 
divide the countgy with revolution would 
be dangerous. is life became unsafe, 
the rebels considering that those who were 
not with them were against them; and 
finally Li, in order to avoid probable as- 
sassination, took his departure from Wu- 
chang (where he had remained in command 
of troops for the first two years of the 
Republic), and went to Peking to enter 
the Forbidden City and occupy the palace 
in which Kuang Hsu had been imprisoned 
by the Empress Dowager. There Li was 
and probably still is doubly a prisoner. 
Yuan would not permit him to take free 
leave, nor would his life be safe from the 
rebels were he outside the palace walls. 

Though Yuan succeeded in repressing 
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the revolution against himself he did not. 


sufficiently intimidate the Parliament 
which had come to Peking. A very inde- 
pendent body it was, designed by the 
anti-Yuan elements to curb and control 
that usurper, and even without the rebel 
forces behind it, after the latter had been 
dispersed and scattered, this Parliament 
which sought to give liberal government 
to a country that did not understand it 
endeavored to handicap Yuan with laws 
of its own devising. It was then that, 
despite parliamentary laws and protests 
from members of the Parliament delivered 
direct to the bankers, the Quintuple Group 
loaned the sum of about $125,000,000 to 
Yuan Shih-kai. 

Yuan endeavored to persuade the Con- 
stitution Drafting Committee of Parlia- 
ment to pass laws giving him adequate 
powers for governing, but that body would 
brook no suggestion from him nor from the 
American legal adviser, Professor F. J. 
Goodnow, whom they regarded as a Yuan 
man. They went ahead with their own 


ideas and by their Draft Constitution 
sought to make the President a figure-head 
with a government that was responsible 


to Parliament alone. 

With a Parliament largely composed of 
young inexperienced men, many with 
Western education, Yuan professes to be- 
lieve—l think honestly—that such a 
government was not practicable. He, too, 
is a reformer but no believer that a democ- 
racy like America can be made of Old China 
by the drafting of an untried list of statutes 
hodgepodged from all the most liberal coun- 
tries of the world. Indeed, China had no 
character in all her alphabet of 40,000 that 
would express such words as “republic” 
and “constitution,” or such an expression 
as we understand by “liberty, equality, 
and fraternity.”” She had no machinery 
for voting and, as a whole, no knowledge 
or respect for such new-fangled things. 
The Parliament itself had not been elected, 
but was chosen by little cliques of men. 

It is curious that while Yuan breaks 
the laws he strives at all times to surround 
his actions with the semblance of legality. 
Having been elected “Provisional Presi- 
dent” he required a more substantial 
mandate. This he obtained from the 
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recalcitrant Parliament by surrounding 
that body with soldiers and police and 
permitting none to leave the building even 
for food until the election was accom- 
plished. Then, within a few days, he chose 
to dissolve the Parliament, ‘it being a hin- 
drance to administration, and this he ac- 
complished legally by dissolving the Kwo 
Ming Tong, the political party of the 
rebels, which was in the majority. After 
the dissolution of the rebellious organiza- 
tion the Parliament was without a quorum. 

I do not think Yuan Shih-kai is person- 
ally ambitious. [| have watched him 
closely since the day he arrived in Peking 
at the summons of the Prince Regent. 
He does not exact personal deference as 
certain European monarchs are wont to do. 
There is no “side’’ about Yuan—a state- 
ment which can be made of few of the 
Western-educated students who oppose 
It is my judgment that he is a pa- 
triot persuaded by the men about him that 
the welfare of the country requires a per- 
manent executive and that there is no 
other man to take the throne. 

The new Emperor is not as old a man as 
he looks; he is but fifty-seven. Asthma 
and a burden of flesh have physically 
degenerated him. He is a short, unusually 
broad, large headed man, with thin white 
hair and mustaches. He has a genial smile 
and manner and never looks disturbed. 
The attack of an assassin would not startle 
him. He has fatalism in his character. 
He will do the best he can according to his 
lights, take precautions and also chances; 
and if the regicide gets him, he will smile 
and take leave of his friends and family 
philosophically. 

His family is large according to Western 
ideas. His sons are said to number nearly 
a score and his daughters about that num- 
ber; and he has also many grandchildren. 
Following Chinese tradition the whole 
family live together in the same compound. 
Fortunately the Winter Palace, which he 
has made his home, is an extensive en- 
closure covering several square miles, with 
beautiful lakes and parks, and many palace 
residences. It is only a step from the For- 
bidden City proper, where the boy Emperor 
of the Manchus is still permitted to main- 
tain his Court and his imperial guard. 
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SHALL WE HAVE RESPON- 
SIBLE GOVERNMENT? 


THE PORK IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


OUR RIDICULOUS SYSTEM (DISCARDED BY ENGLAND TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO) 
OF ALLOWING CONGRESS TO WASTE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS OF THE PUBLIC 





MONEY ON UNNECESSARY FEDERAL COURT HOUSES AND POST 
OFFICES PRIMARILY THAT INDIVIDUAL CONGRESSMEN 


HE -new  3ixty-Fourth Con- 

gress, like all its predecessors, 

must face a national issue of 
transcendent importance. | 

do not refer to “preparedness,” 

to our foreign relations, to Mexico, Ger- 
many, or even to the tariff or trust ques- 
tions. The average American may regard 
all these as great national matters; the 
gentlemen from Wyoming, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, and Ohio, however, have one prob- 
lem of more pressing and immediate 
interest. As Congress gets down to busi- 
ness, these statesmen do not ask, “Spall 
we build battle cruisers or submarines?” 
“Shall we intervene in Mexico?”’ or “ Shall 
we extend the exemption limit on the 
income tax?”’ No; their legislative heart- 
searchings take this tangible form: “Shall 
we have a public building bill this year?”’ 
Let the Lusitania and the shipping bill 
go hang; the really absorbing question is 
whether Sundance, a town in Wyoming of 
less than 500 people, shall have a $50,000 
post office building and court house. _ For- 
eign relations, new taxation schemes, the 
Army and Navy—are all well enough in 
their place; what really thrills, however, is 
the necessity of so “ putting money into cir- 
culation” in the districts that the reélection 
of particular statesmen shall be assured. 
“Shall we have a public buildings bill 
this year?’’ Every Congress asks itself 
this question. Every one that has the 
courage—and Congress is usually cour- 
ageous on these points—answers it in the 


AND SENATORS MAY INSURE THEIR REELECTION 
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affirmative. The Federal Government is 
now spending about $20,000,000 a year in 
public works of an architectural character. 
Next to pensions and rivers and harbors, 
public buildings make up our greatest 
“pork barrel.” Moreover, the vice is a 
rapidly growing one. In 1906, the Federal 
Government possessed 503 public build- 
ings: it now has 967.. That is, we have 
built almost as many post offices and court 
houses in the last nine years as in the pre- 
ceding 130 years. The 1913 bill author- 
ized the construction of 303 federal build- 
ings—almost as many, in one bill, as we 
had built in the first century and a quarter 
of our national existence. 

In no other civilized country does the 
legislative branch ask this question, “ Shall 
we have a public buildings bill this year?” 
Our Congress asks it because we have no 
centralized system of responsible govern- 
ment. We have no budget system— 
something which every other republic, 
autocracy, and limited monarchy in the 
world has found indispensable to the 
conduct of public business. England, 
France, Brazil, Venezuela—these nations, 
and dozens of others, have no pork barrels 
—no river and harbor bills, no public 
buildings bill. They do have post offices, 
court houses, and great public works; 
they do not obtain them, however, after 
the American fashion. They really pro- 
vide these necessities where the conduct of 
the public business demands them; they do 
not erect them as campaign funds to re- 
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turn certain obsequious and needy law- 
makers to the capitol. 

The American Government, for example, 
maintains a “monumental” court house 
at Texarkana, Tex. We built this five 
years ago at a cost of $110,000. It is a 
court house only; a separate building— 
also of “monumental” character—does 
service as a post office. This Texarkana 
court house contains elaborate court rooms, 
a robing chamber for the judge, witness 
rooms, grand jury rooms, district attor- 
ney’s office, and other expensive accommo- 
dations. It is open for business three or 
jour days every year! On these occasions 
the judge solemnly enters bis robing room, 
puts on his gown, hears court—and gets 
out of town as quickly as he can. All the 
rest of the year the building stands silent, 
majestic, vacant, unused. 

Meanwhile, in New York City, where 
the Federal Courts are constantly sitting 
and are overburdened with business, the 
Federal Government leases court room 
space in the twenty-seventh story of the 
Woolworth Building. Probably Texarkana 
thinks it is entitled to a court house in 


preference to New York. A most unfor- 
tunate feeling exists in these small towns 


against the large cities. | mention these 
illustrations not to champion the city 
against the smaller communities. Unfor- 
tunately, the Federal Courts do an 
enormous business in New York City and 
very little in Texarkana. The point at 
issue is that we should put these buildings 
where the public necessities demand. 

On one hand Texarkana, with an elabor- 
ate court house used three or four days in 
the year; on the other, the busy court in 
New York City, forced to hold its sessions 
in a commercial skyscraper: here we have 
the beginning and the end of the great 
American pork barrel system of legislation. 
Congress, in the last public buildings bill, 
cut out an appropriation to purchase a 
court house site in New York City, but 
insisted on appropriations for post office 
sites at a Paintsville, in Kentucky, with a 
population of 942 souls, and Newcastle, 
in Wyoming, which has a population of 
975. Chicago, which has postal receipts 
of $23,000,000 a year, could not get money 
enough to buy a site for a sadly needed 
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post office, but Vernal, Utah, which con- 
tains 836 people and has annual postal 
receipts of $6,060, obtained an appropri- 
ation for both a site and a building. 


ENGLAND’S ANCIENT PORK BARREL 


Only a detailed examination of the way 
a nation with a budget authorizes a public 
building, and a corresponding description 
of American methods, will make the situa- 
tion clear. Here, for example, is England, 
the country that has developed the budget 
to the greatest precision. Like the United 
States, England has a Post Office Depart- 
ment; like the United States, it is con- 
stantly putting up post office buildings. 
Here, again, is an English town, small or 
large, that has apparently outgrown its 
post office facilities, or that, for various 
reasons, worthy or unworthy, desires a new 
post office building. The pork barrel 
tendency is a fundamental human trait; it 
affects the people of all lands; every town 
in England, we may rest assured, wants its 
post office and wants as fine and expensive a 
structure as it can get. Like most Ameri- 
can localities to-day, our English ancestors 
—of the time of Queen Elizabeth or James 
the First—preferred to defray the cost 
of improvements out of the central purse, 
instead of taxing themselves; their repre- 
sentative in Parliament, therefore, would 
introduce bills, just as Senator Smoot or 
Senator Sutherland to-day introduce bills 
in Congress for post offices. “Two hundred 
years ago, that is, England had its pork 
barrel. About 1713, however, English 
statesmen realized that Parliament was 
bridging creeks and building roads for 
communities that should properly stand 
the expense themselves. Our pork barrel 
has only recently become a national issue; 
pork barrelism, however, became a national 
issue in England two centuries ago. Parlia- 
ment solved its problem with little diffi- 
culty. It did not have to spend several 
years amending a Constitution; it simply 
adopted a new rule of business. This rule 
provides that “The House will receive no 
petition for any sum relating to the public 
service, or proceed upon any line for a 
grant upon the public revenues, unless 
recommended by the Crown.”” That looks 
at first a little monarchical, perhaps even 
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autocratic; it apparently says that Parlia- 
ment shall vote no money unless the King 
requests the grant. But the “Crown,” in 
the English Parliamentary system, really 
means the Cabinet, and back of the Cabi- 
net the prevailing Parliamentary majority 
—the gentlemen whom the freemen of 
England have chosen as their rulers. If 
we wish the same idea expressed in modern 
language, we can take the following pro- 
vision regulating appropriations from the 
Act of 1867, establishing the Dominion of 
Canada—essentially the Canadian Consti- 
tution: “It shall not be lawful for the 
House of Commons to adopt or pass any 
vote, resolution or address, or bill, for the 
appropriation of any part of the public 
service, or of any tax or imports for any 
purpose, that has not been first recom- 
mended to that House by a message of the 
Governor-General in the session in which 
such vote, resolution, address, or bill is 
proposed.” The Governor-General, again, 
is merely the automatic spokesman of the 
Parliamentary majority. 

An English town that wants a post office 
does not compel its representative to intro- 
duce a bill in Parliament. A representa- 
tive who did such an unheard-of thing 
would promptly be declared out of order. 
The local postmaster simply appeals to the 
“lords commissioners of his Majesty’s 
treasury.” These officials refer the appli- 
cation to the “office of works,’’ whose 
officials carefully determine the case. Not 
politics, but public necessity, decides the 
matter. If they find that the building is 
required and that the condition of the pub- 
lic revenue justifies the expenditure, the 
item is included in the annual estimates for 
the Civil Service. The “administration” 
asks Parliament to grant this appropriation. 
Parliament, that is, finally controls the 
matter. Members can ask all kinds of 
questions and investigate to their heart’s 
content; if the project seems unadvised, 
they can refuse to grant the money. They 
can even reduce the item; they cannot, 
however, increase it or propose an entirely 
new appropriation for a building in some 
other town. Parliament’s business is that 
of investigation, criticism, of granting or 
refusing to grant the money—the one thing 
it cannot do is to initiate. If we had such 
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a system in the United States, this is what 
would happen: the village of Hodgensville, 
in Kentucky, ambitious for a post office, 
would present its case to Postmaster- 
General Burleson. Mr. Burleson and his 
expert assistants would decide the case on 
its merits. If the post office business at 
Hodgensville justified the expenditure, 
Mr. Burleson would include a $50,000 
item for the purpose in his annual esti- 
mates. Congress would then control the 
situation. It could vote Hodgensville its 
post office or decline to do so. It could 
reduce the appropriation to $30,000; but 
it could not increase it and it could not 
decide to build instead or in addition post 
offices at Newcastle, in Wyoming, or 
Chapel Hill, in North Carolina—both 
towns, which, although they have only 
about 1,000 population, were “taken care 
of” in the latest omnibus public buildings 
bill. It could not appropriate for these 
latter places unless the Post Office Depart- 
ment presented estimates for them. 


PORK THAT “SMELLS TO HEAVEN’”’ 


Now, for contrast, let us transplant our- 
selves to the Capitol of Washington at 
midnight of March 3-4, 1913. The date, 
take notice, is a momentous one. Mr. 
Taft has only a few more hours of official 
life; Mr. Wilson, with the huzzas of Wash- 
ington already sounding in his ears, is 
awaiting the hour of his inauguration. 
The historic nature of the occasion occupies 
the Senators’ minds and fills their speeches. 
“Mr. President,” says Senator Thomas, 
“| indulge the hope that the time has come 
—not that it is coming, but that the time 
has come—when different methods will 
prevail and a different system of legislation 
will obtain. The light will break in the 
East to-morrow morning and the old order 
will be changed.” The Senator is dis- 
cussing the public buildings bill, which 
the lawmakers are frantically rushing 
through in the final minutes—in time to 
get the signature of President Taft, who 
will have only for a few hours more the 
power to sign bills. That this is the most 
odious bill of its kind ever passed by an 
American Congress, everybody knows. 
“This measure,” says Senator Kern, “is 
the boldest and most audacious raid on the 
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Public Treasury that has been attempted 
in recent years. The pork in this barrel 
is of such quality that it smells to Heaven. 
I] would oppose this bill if it affected every 
town and county in my state.” And Sen- 
ator Kern goes on to explain that members 
of the House had come to him and said: 
“We will give you a public building in 
your district if you will vote for the bill.” 
The measure under discussion carries ap- 
propriations of $45,000,000o—the largest 
in the history of public building pork 
barrels. Its course has followed the usual 
parliamentary routine at Washington. 
The items in the bill started, not in the 
necessities of the Government’s service, 
but in the ambitions and cupidities of 
certain localities. “These towns for years 
have witnessed marble court houses and 
post office buildings arise in little communi- 
ties, stately buildings so out of keeping 
with their surroundings that they made 
the whole landscape look shabby. They 


looked, as some one has remarked, “like 
diamond studs in dirty shirt fronts.” 
Pikeville, in Kentucky, Fallon, in Nevada, 
Rossville, in Georgia, and Chamberlain, 


in South Dakota—to mention only a few 
of these microscopic communities—have 
thus been led to regard a marble monument 
as a natural right. The prospective Gov- 
ernment building has become a political 
issue; the Congressman has _ probably 
been elected on his promise to secure it; 
he has gone to Washington, not primarily 
with the idea of legislating on national 
questions, but of securing “recognition” 
for his community. His first states- 
man’s act has been to put in a bill making 
such an appropriation. Has his town 
needed a post office or a court house? Of 
course not. The Government for years has 
rented abundant quarters for $200 or $300 
a year—as it is now doing in thousands of 
small places—and it can continue to do so 
indefinitely. When the lawmaker comes 
back for reélection his constituents will 
ask: “What have you done for us?” and 
he can point to this great marble building. 
His job as Congressman will be secure for 
at least two years more. 

The fact that this 1913 bill was surrep- 
titiously smuggled through both Houses 
showed that it was an unclean thing. All 
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pork barrel bills—pensions, rivers and 
harbors, public buildings—are now enacted 
in omnibus form. Congress, that is, does 
not pass on each pension bill, each river 
improvement, each public building by it- 
self. The Committee on Public Buildings 
receives about 5,000 bills a session. It 
decides how many each Congressman and 
Senator is to have. The favored bills— 
usually between three and four hundred 
—are then converted into one great om- 
nibus measure. The omnibus bill con- 
tains many needed buildings; with them, 
however, there are scores that are simply 
criminal waste. Congress has to accept 
or reject the bill asa whole. Nearly every 
Congressman has his favorite item, but he 
cannot get it passed without voting for all 
the others. In order that he may go back 
and face his people, he votes for about 300 
post offices—good, bad, and indifferent— 
in order that he may land his own particu- 
lar prize. As one Congressman said of the 
1913 bill, “it ties together everybody with 
an item in it.” “I understand,” said an- 
other, “that it has been so scientifically 
prepared that it cannot be defeated.” 
What the speaker meant was that the 
items had been so wisely distributed that 
everybody was bound to vote for the whole 
bill. In 1913 a certain hardy Representa- 
tive introduced an amendment that would 
have stricken out 150 post offices. “ Don’t 
you know,” a wise statesman asked 
him, “that there are already 150 votes 
against your amendment?” 

Congressman John L. Burnett, of Ala- 
bama, introduced this House bill, carrying 
$25,000,000, on a Saturday morning; 
the succeeding Monday it passed with a 
rush. He attempted to suspend the rules 
and pass it without a debate; in fact, the 
lower House had only forty minutes to 
discuss the measure. Congressmen, had 
they the inclination, had no opportunity 
to scrutinize it. However, this made 
little difference, for public buildings bills 
are introduced not to be debated but to be 
passed. The few remarks made showed 
that public necessities did not determine 
the issue. “I believe in putting money 
into circulation, instead of hoarding it up 
in the Treasury,” said Representative 
Austin, of Tennessee. “At the same time 
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these buildings give employment to thou- 
sands of American workingmen.” “We 
wish to make these appropriations,” said 
Mr. Burnett, “in order that the people in 
the small cities may see something of 
where their money goes. If you want to 
economize why don’t you stop building 
battleships?” 


, 


MONUMENTS OF EXTRAVAGANCE 


Other remarks indicated that Congress, 
in spending these millions, was not really 
building post offices and court houses at 
all; it was really erecting shrines. ‘This 
is the greatest Government on earth to- 
day,” said Representative Clark, of Flor- 
ida, chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Buildings, who had charge of the 
bill. “This Republic should not occupy 
the position of tenant anywhere within the 
confines of its great domain. These 
buildings inculcate a spirit of patriotic 
pride which is not measurable in dollars 
and cents. We can unite the affections of 


the people all over this glorious land in a 
closer bond of union by rearing in their 


midst an edifice for the transaction of the 
public business which, while being useful, 
will at the same time remind them of the 
glory, the majesty, and the power of this 
great Republic.” 


Similarly, Senator George Sutherland, 


of Utah, who, under the Republican 
régime, headed the Senate Committee on 
Public Buildings, also believes that money 
squandered on architecture is a sure inspir- 
ation to patriotism. In defending the 
right of Jasper, a town in Alabama with a 
population of 2,509 and postal receipts of 
$9,303, to a post office costing $107,000, 
Senator Sutherland said: “| think it is a 
little bit important to the Federal Govern- 
ment in a town like this, where it is holding 
its courts, to be represented by a building, 
with a flag flying at the top of it.” Prob- 
ably Mr. Sutherland was not so interested 
in having the flag flying at Jasper as he 
was in planting the same emblem over 
marble buildings in Richfield, Nephi, 
Vernal, Spanish Fork, and Eureka, all 
sage-brush towns in Utah which were 
“recognized”’ in the pending measure. 
And so we find the United States Senate, 
“the greatest deliberative body in the 
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world,” using the midnight hour of a clos- 
ing session to rush through an omnibus 
building bill in time to receive the signa- 
ture of a retiring President. One change 
this dignified assembly has made. As the 
measure came from the House, it carried 
appropriations of $25,000,000; Senators, 
however, have added so many items of 
their own that the finished structure as- 
sails the taxpayers tothe extent of 
$45,000,000. Most of the items merely 
represent “honest graft’; there are a 
few, however, especially appropriations 
for large departmental buildings in Wash- 
ington and a $3,000,000 appropriation for 
a court house site in New York City, that 
the service really needs. But the House 
“conferees” absolutely refused to admit 
the latter item. Congressman Burnett, of 
Alabama, one of the “conferees,” had 
already secured a $188,000 building for his 
own town of Gadsden—a town with a 
population of 10,o00o—and had even se- 
cured an extra appropriation for mural 
decorations in the court house—a room 
where justice will be administered perhaps 
three days in the year. But Mr. Burnett 
vetoed the appropriation for a court house 
in New York City, where, as already said, 
the Government has to rent space in a 
skyscraper. Senator Warren, of Wyoming 
another “conferee,”’ indorses this attitude. 
Wyoming, he informs his brother Senators, 
is entitled to four new buildings and sites 
in towns of 700 or 1,000 people, although 
New York City gets nothing: “ Wyoming,” 
Senator Warren informs the Senate, “‘is, in 
acreage, several times as large as New 
York.” And so, although Senator O’Gor- 
man denounces the whole measure as a 
“public plunder bill,” the Senate passes it. 

For the final act of this drama the scene 
changes to the White House. The Presi- 
dent now becomes a part of this general 
log-rolling scheme. As his signature is 
necessary to make the bill a law Mr. Taft, 
in accordance with American legislative 
methods, is entitled to a “slice of pork.” 
Indeed, his power is greater than that of 
any Senator or Congressman—as great as 
that of both Houses combined. Mr. Bur- 
nett and Senator Sutherland accept this 
situation. This is pure Congressional 
logic. Mr. Taft in a few hours will leave 
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the White House and become a professor 
at Yale, in New Haven, Conn. New 
Haven, the President’s future home, de- 
mands a new post office and court house; 
in fact, to be entirely fair, it sadly needs 
one. A previous Congress has set aside 
$800,000 for this enterprise—a sum large 
enough to supply all this city’s legitimate 
requirements. | tell the rest of the story in 
Congressman Burnett’s words, from the 
Congressional Record: “President Taft 
stated to us,” said Mr. Burnett in a 
speech to Congress, “that he would stand 
for a bill of a certain size and that he was 
interested in a building he would very 
much like to have us make an appropria- 
tion for, which, as I recollect, we had al- 
ready agreed upon, which building was ina 
city where he was expecting to be professor 
in a college.” To which Mr. Austin, of 
Tennessee, another member of the com- 
mittee, added: “I said, ‘Let us offer 
him something and get him interested in 
it and get as large a bill as we can.’” So 
the New Haven appropriation is increased 
from $800,000 to $1,200,000. 

This is the American system of appro- 


priations; a more detailed glance at this 
building bill, “the crime of 1913,” as it 
has been called, shows the kind of public 


improvement it gives us. This measure 
itself sets up the standard that should 
govern the construction of public buildings. 
It provides that, in future, no town that 
does not have postal receipts of $10,000 a 
year Shall have a public building. While it 
virtually makes this provision for future 
bills, the Congress of 1913 blithely ignores 
its own standard sixty-two times. That 
is, although this act declares that a post 
office in a town that has less than $10,000 
of postal receipts is a waste of public 
money, this same act provides for buildings 
and sites in sixty-two towns that do not 
meet this requirement. The Congress of 
1913 took all precautions that future bodies 
should not violate this stipulation—and 
then goes on and violates it itself. Ken- 
tucky obtained seventeen buildings or 
sites, in towns only two of which have this 
amount of postal receipts. Georgia ob- 
tained ten sites in towns not one of which 
took in $10,000 a year. Marianna, in Flor- 
ida, gets a $70,000 post office and court 
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house, although the court holds session 
there only two days a year; Anderson, in 
South Carolina, gets a $70,000 court house, 
although court is not held there at all! 
Indeed, Congress, over-enthusiastic in 
the cause of justice, has provided for court 
houses in fourteen towns where court has 
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United States post office at Altus, Oklahoma, $82,500. 
United States post office and courthouse at Woodward, Oklahoma, 


$110,000. 

United States post office and other Government offices at Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, $125,000 

United States post office at Durant, Oklahoma, $80,000. 

United States post office at Chandler, Oklahoma, $55,000 

United States post office at Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, $80,000. 

United States post office at.Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, $100,000, 

United States post office and other Government offices at State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, $75,000 

nited States post office at Pittston, Pennsylvania, $100,000 

United States post office at Lewistown, Pennsylvania, $75,000 

United States post office at Indiana, Pennsylvania, $90,000 

United States post office at Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, $80,000, 
* United States post office at Berwick, Pennsylvania, $80,000 

United States post office at Franklin, Pennsylvania, $100,000 

United States post office at Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, $75,000. 

United States post office at Donora, Pennsylvania, $75,000 

United States post office at Olyphant, Pennsylvania, $65,000 

United States post office at Monessen, Pennsylvania, $90,000 

United States post office at McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania, $80,000 

United Statgs post office at Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, $75,000. 

United States post office at Sayre, Pennsylvania, $80,000. 

United States post office and customhouse at Beaufort, South Care 
olina, $50,000 

United States post office at Clinton, South Carolina, $55,000. 

United States post office at Lancaster, South Carolina, $50,000. 

United States post office at Bellefourche, South Dakota, $75,000. 

United States post office and land office at Chamberlain, South 
Dakota, $60,000. 

United States post-office at Franklin, Tennessee, $55,000. 

United States post office at Tullahoma, Tennessee, $50,000, 

United States post office at Athens, Tennessee, $50,000. 

United States post office at Denton, Texas, $75,000. 

United States post office at Gallatin, Tennessee, $50,000, 

United States post office at a Texas, $55,000. 

United States post office at Gilmer, Texas, $55,000. 

United States post office at Mount Pleasant, Texas, $55,000, 

United States post office at Honey Grove, Texas, $50,000, 

United States post office at Orange, Texas, $60,000. 

United States post office at Commerce, Texas, $50,000, 

United States post office at Vernon, Texas, $50,000. 

United States post office at Cameron, Texas, $55,000. 

United States post. office at Comanche, Texas, $50,000. 

United States post office at Eureka, Utah, $50,000. 

United States post offica and other Government offices at Vernal, 
Utah, $50,000. 

United States post office and other Government offices at Spanish 
Fork, Utah, $50,000 

United States post office at Saint Johnsbury, Vermont, $100,000 

United States post office at Farmville, Virginia, $60,000. 


A PAGE FROM “THE CRIME OF 10913” 


As the Public Buildings Bill for that year has been 
called 


not been held in recent years. Pikeville, 
Ky., is not legally entitled to have court 
sessions, but that did not prevent Con- 
gress from appropriating money to pur- 
chase a court house site there! There are 
508 cities in the United States that do a 
greater business than $10,000 a year that 
do not have post office buildings at all. 
These places have to worry along as best 
they can in rented buildings. When there 
are so many towns that, according to the 
edict of Congress, are entitled to have post 
offices, but which have to go without, why 
should Congress provide for sixty-two 
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buildings in places that annually fall below 
the required mark? 

All these buildings in little towns in- 
volve an annual loss. Here, for example, 
is a town with a population of 1,000, in 
which we put up a $50,000 building. At 
4 per cent. that involves a fixed charge of 
$2,000 a year. Janitor, light, heating, 
and other incidentals will cost, say, $1,500 
more. The total fixed charges, making no 
allowance for depreciation, will, therefore, 
be $3,500 a year. In such a town the 
Government readily rents space at about 
$300 a year—an amount that includes 
light, heat, and janitor service. We have, 
therefore, exchanged a fixed charge of $300 
a year for one of $3,500 and have not 
improved the service. A post office ex- 
pert who has analyzed the 303 buildings 
and sites provided for in the bill of 1913 
finds that 250 of them constitute an abso- 
lute waste of the public funds. Most 
people are familiar with these little towns. 
The post office is usually found on one side 
of the central store; the service given is 
all that. the place requires. In many places 
the post office has no difficulty in renting 
quarters at a purely nominal sum. Most 
wide-awake business firms would regard 
this as an advantage; not so the Congress 
of the United States. Apparently it takes 
particular pleasure in raising Uncle Sam’s 
rent. There is, for example, a small town 
in Oklahoma known as Chickasha. Our 
rented post office there costs the American 
people just one dollar a year. But Con- 
gress has authorized the erection of a build- 
ing here for $150,000! In this case we 
exchange a fixed charge of $1 for one of 
about $10,000. We similarly pay one 
dollar a year for a post office in Kalispell, 
Mont., but our lawmakers have authorized 
here a $115,000 marble building. Congress 
is not only lavish, but foresighted. Not 
finding sufficient justification for its build- 
ing enterprises in the present, it is making 
preparation for the future. It has calcu- 
lated that Park City, in Utah, will have 
four postal employees hard at work in the 
post office ten years hence—how many it 
has at present is not stated. With wonder- 
ful forehandedness the Government is 
now erecting a $23,000 building for their 
prospective comfort. Ten years hence, 


our legislative prophets figure, the post 
office at Jackson, Ky., will need shelter 
for six employees. A $90,000 building 
for their occupancy is under construction. 

Gorgeous as these buildings are, the 
localities that possess them are not en- 
tirely uncomplaining. They have wide 
dark corridors, oak paneling, bronze 
chandeliers, and sometimes mural decora- 
tions. Not infrequently, however, the 
custodians call upon Washington for help. 
These harassed gentlemen send letters to 
the Treasury Department asking that 
fences be built around their buildings to 
keep the cattle out. 


ENVOYS FROM THE ‘“‘ BOOSTER’ CLUBS 


The Congressman’s activities do not 
end when he gets an authorization. They 
only begin. He simply transfers them 
from the capitol to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which has charge of the construction. 
Congress “authorizes” buildings whose 
cost is not to exceed a stipulated amount; 
the Treasury Department decides how 
much it is to spend. Until recently the 
Secretary has almost invariably spent the 
full authorization; Mr. Bryon R. Newton, 
however, the present Assistant Secretary, 
who has this work immediately in charge, 
has introduced a new idea. This revolu- 
tionary “bureaucrat” regards it as his 
duty to purchase sites at market price and 
erect buildings as inexpensively as possible. 
This businesslike policy is not popular 
with the lawmakers. The pork barrel 
system really makes Congressmen and 
Senators commercial attachés from their 
districts—envoys from the local “ booster’”’ 
clubs. If Congress authorizes the Treas- 
ury Department to construct a building 
“not to exceed” $100,000, these Congress- 
men regard it as their first duty to see that 
the full amount is expended. The carved 
oak, bronze fittings, and mural paintings 
that so frequently embellish these struc- 
tures are the consequence. In one West- 
ern city, the bronze chandeliers were gold- 
plated—merely that the full authorization 
could be used up. And so the supervising 
architect’s office and Treasury Department 
entertain a constant procession of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. The purchase 
of the site is an all-important point. This 
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MR. BYRON R. NEWTON 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, who is doing 
excellent work in curbing extravagance in the 
construction of federal buildings. He angers Con- 
gressmen by spending much less than the ‘‘authori- 
zations” permit 


is frequently selected on political grounds 
—almost invariably so in small places. 
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SENATOR SU 

_ Of Utah, who had charge of the 1913 Public Build- 
ings Billin the Senate. In its waste of the public 
money this was one of the worst bills ever put 
through Congress. Vernal, a town in Senator 
Sutherland’s state, with a population of 836, got 
4 $50,000 post office 
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CONGRESSMAN KENT 
The Progressive member of the House from 
California. In the 1913 Public Buildings Bill he se- 
cured a $75,000 building for Willow, a town in Cali- 
fornia with a population of 1,139 people 


“There are two factions down there,” 
one Senator frankly says; “one has the 
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SENATOR SWANSON 

Of Virginia, a state that has twenty-six federal 
building projects under way. In most of these 
places the Government now rents quarters for from 
$300 to $400 a year. Towns with a_ population 
of 1,000 and two or three postal employees are to 
have buildings costing from $50,000 to $75,000 
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FEDERAL EXTRAVAGANCE IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


New Haven needed a post office, but it is doubtful whether it needs this $1;200,000 Greek temple built 
of pink marble 


postmaster—I want the other to have this “It’s a very close county,” says an- 

site. It will make better feeling all other; “the welfare of the party de- 

around.” mands that our new post office be put 
“| was elected on that site,” another on that corner.”’ 


Congressman pleads. “Won't you help What the pleaders mean is that certain 
me out by buying it?” “influential” people, or factions, control 





BIG STONE GAP’S “SLICE OF PORK” 
The population of this little town in Virginia is 2,590, but its court house and post office cost $100,000. 
Senator Kern characterized the Public Buildings Bill of 1913 as “the boldest and most audacious raid on 
the Public Treasury that has been attempted in recent years” 
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SEATTLE’S POST OFFICE SITE 
An inaccessible plot under seven feet of tide water. Congressman Humphrey persuaded the Government to 
buy it for $169,000 


particular locations, and must be permitted 
to make a nice profit. As a consequence 
the Government is often swindled. As- 


sistant Secretary Newton used this very 


ugly word in publicly discussing the site 
purchased for a federal building in Seattle. 


On the recommendation of Congressman 
Will E. Humphrey, of Washington, Mr. 
Newton’s predecessor purchased, for 
$169,000, a plot on the Seattle Boulevard. 
When Mr. Newton made preparations to 
put up the building, he discovered that the 














“SILENT, MAJESTIC, VACANT, UNUSED” 


This $110,000 court house at Texarkana, Tex., is used for only a few days in the year. 


time it is closed. 
In a commercial office building 


The rest of the 


Meanwhile, in New York City, the Federal Government rents space for a court house 
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site was covered with seven feet of tide 
water. “The only present result,’ said 
Mr. Newton, in an interview in the Seattle 
Star, “is that Seattle gets no post office, 
for this site is rejected. The $300,000 
appropriation for that purpose will be kept 
in hand until a dry land site in a proper 
locality is acquired.’”’ Secretary of the 
Treasury Leslie M. Shaw, just before he re- 
tired from office, purchased, for nearly 
$1,000,000, an absurd site for a post office 
in Pittsburg. Congress recently author- 
ized its sale for $750,000—with no possibil- 
ity of takers. Evidently several hundred 
thousand dollars has been sacrificed here 
on the altar of politics. 

Most intelligent Congressmen, although 
they profit from the present system, ack- 
nowledge that it is wrong and would like 
to see a change. “I know this is the 
spoils system,’ one Western Senator re- 
cently said. “I know it is wrong and 
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CONGRESSMAN CLARK 

Of Florida, chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Buildings. ‘‘These buildings,” he says, 
“inculcate a spirit of patriotic pride which is not 
measurable in dollars and cents.”” They will remind 
the people ‘‘of the glory, the majesty, and the power 
of this great Republic” 
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CONGRESSMAN HUMPHREY 


Of Washington. On the recommendation of Mr. 
Humphrey the Government bought the site for the 
Seattle post office, but later discarded it because 
it was seven feet under tide water 


wicked. But, so long as it lasts | am de- 
termined that my state shall be treated 
just like the rest.” President Taft, al- 
though he did not hesitate to use his influ- 
ence to get pink marble for the New Haven 
post office, has vigorously denounced this 
system of legislation. President Wilson 
has informed the party leaders that he is 
opposed to a public buildings bill this year 

the likelihood is that, if one is passed, 
it will be vetoed. His old town of Prince- 
ton, though perhaps as distinguished a 
place as Vernal, Utah, and Basin, Wyo., 
and although it does a much greater postal 
business, has no post office building. It is 
doubtful if a “monumental” structure in 
this university town would: seduce the 
President. Probably not even pink marble 
would persuade him. 

There is, of course, only one effectual 
cure for this abuse. The central fault 
of our financial system is that members of 
Congress have the right to introduce bills 
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CONGRESSMAN LANGLEY 
A representative of the pork barrel system from 
kentucky. His state secured seventeen sites for 
buildings in the last Public Buildings Bill. Of these, 
at least fifteen are a waste of public money 


appropriating money. The lawmakers of 
no other civilized country have this right. 
The business of Congress is to grant money 
supplies—but only on the request of the 
administrative departments. These de- 
partments alone know what the public 
necessities require. That is largely what 
we have them for. The Post Office De- 
partment knows whether Vernal, Utah, 
needs a post office; the Treasury Depart- 
ment knows whether Pensacola needs a 
new custom house; the Department of 
Justice knows whether Texarkana needs a 
court house. These departments are con- 
stantly doing business in these districts; 
they realize whether the requirements 
demand new facilities. But our present 
system makes Vernal and Texarkana the 
judges of whether they need these build- 
ings. As the towns are ambitious for fine 
structures built with federal money, of 
course they decide that they do need them. 
Such buildings cost them nothing—why 


shouldn’t they like them? And so they 
make miserable the lives of their Congress- 
men until they are “recognized.” In 
some cases the Congressman is primarily 
to blame. He comes to Washington per- 
haps as the result of a political accident; 
he likes the job, which, judged from the 
standpoint of many rural communities, 
pays a fabulous salary—$7,500 a year; and 
he wants to keep his job. His mediocre 
talents have not made him a resounding 
figure; he must do something that will 
impress his constituents. Before his home 
people have time to rub their eyes, an or- 
nate marble post office rises in their town. 
Can they fail to reélect one who has done 
so much for them? That is, the Federal 
Treasury is called upon to ensure this 
Congressman’s_ reélection. Congressmen 
themselves realize the essential dishonesty 
of the proceedings. “I voted for this bill 


when it went through the House the other 
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CONGRESSMAN BURNETT 
Of Alabama, who champions the present method of 
appropriating for public buildings “‘in order that 
the people in the small cities may see something of 
where their money goes. If you want to economize, 
why don’t you stop building battleshipsr’’ He in- 
troduced the 1913 Public Buildings Bill in the House 
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THE POST OFFICE AT GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Which has cost the Government $150,000. The population of the town is only 6,000. Hundreds of more 
important places have no post office buildings at all 


day,’ said Congressman Gardner, discus- propriation for Newburyport, Massachu- 
sing the 1913 measure, “and I am afraid setts. But I refuse to stay bought any 
that my motive was that it carried an ap- longer!’’ This reminds one of the famous 














THE FEDERAL COURT HOUSE AT HARRISON, ARK. 


Harrison has a population of only 1,602, but the Government has built there this $100,000 building. Court 
is held in it only nine days of the year 
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“PORK” FOR GADSDEN, ALA. 


Representative Burnett has secured four appropriations for this federal building in his home town, the 
total being $188,000. One of these provides for mural decorations in the part used for court chambers 


remark made by Congressman Hughes,  priation of $50,000,000, passed the House 
of New Jersey—now Senator—when the inio1i. This was another “pork barrel.” 
pension bill, carrying an increased appro- “I think my services to the Government 

















THE FEDERAL BUILDING AT EVANSTON, WYO. 


Said to be the greatest single case of extravagance in public buildings ever erected by the Government. It 
cost $185,000 and is located in a town of 2,500 people. Court is held here two days in the year 
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NEWLANDS 


SENATOR FRANCIS G. 

Who secured an appropriation for a $55,000 
post office at Fallon, a town in Nevada with a 
population of 741 
are valuable,” said Mr. Hughes, giving 
his reasons for voting against this political 
measure, “but | don’t think it is worth 
while for Uncle Sam to spend $50,000,000 
to reélect me to Congress.” 

Unfortunately, too many Congressmen 
entertain other ideas on this matter. They 
constantly abuse the power they have of 
initiating money bills. The one solution 
is to take this power from them, at least 
in the matter of appropriations for local 
purposes and public works. Instead, we 
should establish the budget system. This 
would not actually curtail the scope of 
Congress. That body would still retain 
control of the purse. It would vote money 


only in obedience to a request from the 
administrative branch; but it could grant 
or refuse this request as conditions justi- 
fied. 


Its business would be that of criti- 








SENATOR FRANCIS E. WARREN 
A member of the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings, and a particularly successful cultivator 
of “pork” 
cism, of investigation, and of veto. This 
would greatly enhance the character of 
both chambers. It would weed out those 
members whose reélection depends chiefly 
on their ability to get local appropriations 
—certainly they would be no loss to the 
Nation. The more serious members—and 
there are plenty of them—who are really 
interested in the Nation’s business and 
would like to spend their time in it, are now 
tormented constantly by the importunity 
of their constituents. The budget system 
would relieve them of this. They would, 
therefore, have all their time for serious 
work. Thus the Nation would not only 
save millions of wasted money, but would 
get a higher type of lawmakers. And the 
patriotism of localities would find more 
worthy outlets than campaigns to secure 
a lot of useless and expensive architecture. 
































OUR NEW GOLD GOES ADVENTURING 


THE BOLD PLAN OF A GREAT GROUP OF AMERICAN BANKERS, MANUFACTURERS, 
AND ENGINEERS TO FINANCE FOREIGN DEVELOPMENTS WITH SOME OF THE 
SURPLUS WEALTH THAT HAS SUDDENLY FLOODED THIS COUNTRY—THE 
DRAMATIC PROOF THAT THE UNITED STATES IS AT LAST A 
CREDITOR NATION—OUR FIRST BIG EXPERIMENT IN A 
NEW KIND OF FOREIGN TRADE THAT IS MORE 
THAN THE SELLING OF GOODS 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


ENDING your customers the 
money with which to buy 
goods from you _ does not 
sound like a profitable way of 
doing business, but substan- 

tially that paradox is the basis of much of 
[:ngland’s success in foreign trade. And 
it is going to be the basis of whatever suc- 
cess may be achieved by the most ambi- 
tious of the more recent efforts of American 
business men to carry American merchan- 
dise beyond the fifteen-mile limit at sea 


where the curve of the earth has hitherto 
set our mercantile horizon. 

To make a success of it—even to make it 
worth while to try it—presupposes that 
you have some spare cash that is looking 
for work, and that your neighbors have all 
the money they need and hence are not 
trying to borrow yours. England early 
fulfilled these conditions. It is a little 
country, a populous country, and a thrifty 
country. It long ago had all the railroads 
and gas plants and tramways it needed: 
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AN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT IN TRINIDAD 
The operations of the Barber Asphalt Company, of Philadelphia, have carried American machinery 
and manufactures to the northeast coast of South America, much as the development of natural resources by 
British capital has made a market for British goods in nearly every land on the globe 
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SOME ACHIEVEMENTS OF EASTERN ENGINEER- 


Three great Eastern concerns—Stone & Webster, of Boston, J. G. White & Co., and Ford, Bacon & 
(or all four together) of the larger number of the hydro-electric power plants and interurban trolley lines in 
by the firm of Stone & Webster, whose president, Mr. Charles A. Stone, is president of the new American 
York. Mr. Stone will study similar opportunities for American capital in all parts of the world, thereby seeking 
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NG AND EASTERN CAPITAL IN THE FAR WEST 
Davis, of New York—have either done the engineering work, the financing, the building, or the managing 
The works in the Puget Sound region, illustrated above, were constructed 
2 , 


the Western and Southern states. 
International Corporation recently organized by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, of the National City Bank of New 
not only employment for the present surplus of American gold but also new markets for American manufactures 


























AN AMERICAN-FINANCED PUBLIC UTILITY IN MANILA 


Car barns and yards of the street railway system, financed with American money and built of American 
materials by J. G. White & Co., of New York. These and other American investments in the Philippines 
have helped build up a mutually profitable trade between the Islands and the United States 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT IN NICARAGUA 
Another channel of American trade is created by the presence of American engineers who operate 
public utilities in foreign lands as this railroad from Corinto to Granada is operated by J. G. White & Co., 
of New York 








BRITISH CAPITAL IN THE ARGENTINE 


The hydraulic station of the Light & Power Company of Cordoba, Argentine Republic. It is estimated 
that more than 13 billion dollars of British capital are invested in foreign lands 
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AN AMERICAN POWER PLANT AT TOCOPILLA, CHILE 
It uses California oil as fuel to develop power which is transmitted to the copper mines and reduction 
works of the American-owned Chile Exploration Company at Chuquicamata, eighty-six miles away—build- 
ings, boilers, turbines, poles, and wire all being purchased in the United States 























_ Part of the leaching plant of the Chile Exploration Company at Chuquicamata. American materials are 
being used in the construction and equipment of the railroads, bridges, electrolytic tanks, warehouses, ma- 
chine shop, carpenter shop, living quarters, and other buildings of this big property 
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A BRITISH INVESTMENT IN MEXICAN OIL 
One of the properties of the Pearson Syndicate, which is one of the models from which Americans have 
learned that the financing of undeveloped resources in foreign lands helps to build a mutually profitable trade 
between the debtor and the creditor nation 








A PERUVIAN RAILROAD FINANCED WITH BRITISH MONEY 


The terminus, at Mollendo, of the Southern Railroad of Peru, one of the properties of the British-owned 
Peruvian Corporation which has made a big market for British railroad equipment and incidentally for 
many other British manufactures 
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all the mines worked and mills built that 
the demand required. What, then, was an 


Englishman to do if he had a few thousand ° 


pounds to spare—especially if he wanted 
more than 33 per cent. and safety P 

He did not have to seek the answer: it 
came to him in the mails from overseas 
when homesick younger sons in the Pun- 
jab, in the Australian bush, or in the 
Chilean Andes, “by the campfire, on a 
bucket upside down,” wrote back of daz- 
zling opportunities for gain that lay before 
them—virgin timberlands, the unexhausted 
riches of great mines, vast beds of fertile 
nitrate for the depleted fields of Europe— 
all waiting for the Midas-touch of capital 
to turn their idle wealth into golden 
streams of profit for an industrious people. 
What the sons wrote the fathers believed: 
English companies were organized to build 
railroads, dig mines, sink oil wells, develop 
water powers in these distant lands. 
Along the trails the explorers had blazed 
came the engineers; after them came the 
builders. All were English. And when 


they built, they turned back home for their 
materials—English rails, English locomo- 
tives, English cars, English pumps, Eng- 


lish drills, saws, dredges—English every- 
thing. They created out of nothing a 
market for the wares of London, for the 
manufacturers of Leeds and Birmingham. 
What more natural, once Birmingham, 
Leeds, and London grasped this fact, than 
that they should invest of their profits in 
more of these foreign promotions, to create 
more markets for goods on which more 
profits could be made? They did exactly 
that, and the product was that colonial 
empire and that colossal foreign trade on 
which Germany gazed with greedy eyes 
two years ago. India, Australia, South 
Africa, Canada—these are fruits of that 
commercial policy, hardy young offshoots 
of the old stock, nourished in their growth 
by British gold and repaying the debt ina 
trade that is as natural a benefit to Britain 
as the shade of a tree’s leaves is a benefit 
to the roots from which the leaves draw 
the sap that feeds them. 

The United States, meanwhile, had been 
a world to itself. Its England was New 
England and New York. They were its 
tight little isles of manufacture, thrift, 
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and surplus earnings. The prairies, des- 
erts, mountains, and Far Western valleys 
were its South Africa, its Canada, its 
India. Its younger sons went overland 
instead of overseas. They, too, wrote 
back of dazzling opportunities for gain— 
in Michigan, Colorado, Montana, Cali- 
fornia. Their fathers also believed, and 
out of their faith sprang the Calumet & 
Hecla copper mines, the Pacific railroads, 
the agricultural development of the West, 
and all the other splendid expressions of 
the American spirit that so magically 
transformed the wilderness. This task 
was nearly done, but we were still absorbed 
in its final details, when suddenly the deaf- 
ening uproar of the European war made us 
look anxiously about us to see where we 
stood in a world full of turmoil. As we 
looked over the garden wall of the Atlantic 
we saw Europe’s fruitful industry aban- 
doned, and Europe asking us to sell her 
everything she needed—not only weapons 
and ammunition but foodstuffs, clothing, 
machinery, all the products of our shops 
and farms. She, in return, had nothing 
to sell: her men were too busy fighting to 
create stuff to give us in exchange. Hence 
she offered pay in gold or in the return of 
the ownership of some of our own prop- 
erties which she had acquired by the pur- 
chase of American stocks and bonds. 


A NATION WITH TOO MUCH GOLD 


Almost before we knew it, then, we had 
“money to burn’’—literally tons of gold 
lying idle in the vaults of banks, to say 
nothing of millions upon millions of dollars’ 
worth of our own securities, their owners 
all eager for a chance to put them to work 
earning interest. The recent enactment of 
the Federal Reserve Act only made our 
sudden riches more embarrassing, for that 
Act had so changed our system of banking 
that every $18 of gold in the banks created 
$82 worth of lendable credit, whereas 
formerly, of every $100, $25 had to sit in 
the vaults while only $75 went out to work 
in the form of loans. In other words, we 
not only had enormously more gold, but 
every dollar of it went a good deal further 
than ever before in financing new enter- 
prises. That is the situation to-day. 

Such a situation cannot last. Inter- 
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national trade is just that—a trade: | 
give you something | have that you want 
in exchange for something you have that 
] want. If your workshop burns up and 
everything you have is destroyed, we can- 
not trade any longer because you have 
nothing to barter; and | lose you as a cus- 
tomer. Rather than do that, | lend you 
money with which to rebuild your shop, 
so that you may make more goods to trade 
for my goods. 

That is exactly what we shall ultimately 
have to do for Europe—lend back much of 
the money we have got’ from her, so that 
she may go into business again and resume 
a normal trade with us. We have already 
done this on a small scale; but until peace 
permits Europe’s men to return to industry 
Europe will not need all the money that we 
have to spare. 

But China needs it, South America 
needs it, India and South Africa need it. 
They used to get their money from Eng- 
land or France or Belgium: now those 
countries are spending it on war instead. 
The undeveloped countries of the world 
have therefore turned to us for the capital 
that Europe cannot now supply. Here 
opens for the United States an opportunity 
to carry its enterprise abroad—an oppor- 
tunity that is also a duty. 


A READY PATH TO FOREIGN TRADE 


Fortunately, we have already in exist- 
ence the machinery to do this. The en- 
gineering and financing organizations that 
answered the call of the West for water 
power and traction systems need only a 
slight adjustment to new conditions to be 
ready to go outside the United States into 
the byways of the world upon the same 
errand of development. What the great 
firms of Stone & Webster, of Boston, and 
J. G. White & Company and Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, of New York, have been doing 
for years in the West and South are ex- 
actly the things that we shall now have 
to do in Asia and South America. To 
understand what Mr. Vanderlip’s new 
American International Corporation will 
do abroad it is necessary only to under- 
stand what has happened dozens of times 
in the experience of these companies at 
home. To make this clearer, let us im- 
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agine a series of events that are purely 
fictitious yet that exactly illustrate the 
methods of these companies: 

Suppose that you are a citizen of a small 
but rapidly growing town in central 
California. You would call your town a 
city, but it has no electric lights or trolleys. 
Both are needed. You know that in the 
mountains forty miles away a fair-sized 
stream flows steeply from an _ upland 
meadow through a narrow gorge. You 
get the idea that this gorge could be 
dammed and electric power developed from 
the pent-up waters. That power could 
light your town and run your trolleys. 
You preémpt this water and get options 
on the land for a reservoir. Then you 
carry your dream to your local banker. 

He throws up his hands. “Heavens! 
man, that will take: millions of dollars!” 
Then he remembers that he has heard of 
big Eastern firms that handle this kind of 
work. He writes to his bank in New York, 
and they refer him to J. G. White & 
Company. That company writes back 
for all the details you may have; you send 
them all the facts you can think of. Now 
begins an office examination of the project 
in J. G. White & Company’s New York 
office. Young engineers get out Govern- 
ment maps and reports and study them. 
They find that your town has 10,000 popu- 
lation; that it is the centre of a profitable 
fruit and dairy industry; two steam rail- 
roads run through it and provide an outlet 
for its products; the outlook is good that 
it will grow and prosper. Next they study 
the contour maps of the mountains where 
your water claim is situated. From them 
the project of a dam seems feasible. Gov- 
ernment reports of the run-off of the tribu- 
tary watershed indicate that there will al- 
ways be water enough to keep your pro- 
posed reservoir full. Altogether the prop- 
osition seems worth further study. An 
engineer is sent to make an investigation 
on the ground. 


A BUSINESS SURVEY 


He meets you and goes with you for an 
automobile ride through the town and its 
surrounding country. He makes notes 
on the condition of ranch houses that he 
passes; the number of new houses that are 
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going up; the appearance of the orchards 
and the cattle. He calls on the bankers 
and learns the number of depositors they 
have and how much money is in the banks. 
He gets from the postmaster the amount of 
mail and money orders he handles. He 
talks with merchants about their business. 
He stations men at important street cor- 
ners and gets a record of the number of 
people who pass them during the day. 
When he leaves town he probably knows 
more about it than any one man in it—not 
by guesswork, but by accurate figures 
written down in a book. And he makes a 
similar survey of your power-site and of 
the country over which the transmission 
line must pass. He returns to New York 
and advises a more detailed survey. This 
second survey leaves nothing to chance: it 
covers everything that could affect the 
possibility of success or failure in the 
undertaking. 

If the final report is favorable, your 
rights and the other necessary rights are 
acquired by mutual agreement. J. G. 
White & Company organize a corporation 
to make your dream come true. Now they 
must find the millions to do it with. The 
directors have been doing this work for 
years. They know and are trusted by 
men of great fortune who are willing to 
invest money on their judgment. If four 
millions are needed, the directors them- 
selves may take a few hundred thousand 
dollars apiece of the bonds of the new cor- 
poration, and their friends take the rest. 
They get these bonds at, say, $80 cash for a 
bond worth $100. Possibly, in addition, 
they get a share of common stock for every 
two bonds, as a bonus. By this means, 
the sale of $5,000,000 worth of bonds, par 
value, and $2,500,000 worth of stock, par 
value, yields the $4,000,000 of cash that is 
needed to build your system. 


FINANCIERS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS 


So far, you have dealt with the New 
York company simply as specialists in the 
financing of public utility properties of 
every description. Now you begin to deal 
with the same people in a new guise: 
to deal with them as highly efficient 
engineers and contractors engaged in the 
design and construction of hydro-electric, 
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steam railroad, and electric properties; 
and electric light and power stations, and 
gas plants. In other words, they are not 
only experts in deciding on the value of 
dreams, and financiers in touch with large 
bodies of capital; they are also equipped 
actually to build the thing they have 
financed. And so, in a few months, 
thousands of workmen and engineers are 
swarming over your mountain site, across 
your fertile valley, through your busy 
streets, and soon your power house and 
transmission line and trolleys are a reality, 
and your town becomes the city you had 
imagined it. Then, most likely, you will 
find the same people established in your 
city in still another guise: for the same 
company’s men act as operators and 
managers of public service properties and 
industrial corporations. It thus gives you 


the benefit of a third experienced and 
efficient service which it is organized and 
equipped to render. 


ENTER, THE BOND MERCHANT 


Meantime, the Eastern capitalists, who 
have rendered your community a most 
useful service by giving it the means to a 
larger growth, are getting their return. 
Your system is a financial success: the 
bonds they bought at $80 on the hundred 
are now worth $95 on the hundred. The 
capitalists may then dispose of them at a 
profit. They take them, we will say, to 
bond merchants—N. W. Halsey & Com- 
pany, Spencer Trask & Company, or other 
concerns of that kind in New York, to 
whom they sell them for, not $95, but, say, 
$90. This leaves these bond merchants 
a margin of $5 on each bond for their selling 
expense and profits. They, in turn, sell 
them retail to the public, so that ultimately 
the indebtedness of your company is owned 
by a merchant in St. Louis, a school teacher 
in Boston, a doctor in Denver, and thous- 
ands of other small investors all over the 
country. The stock may be disposed of 
by similar methods. By this circuitous 
path you have drawn upon the savings of 
the whole nation to make life in your town 
more convenient and more prosperous. 
And the transaction has been profitable 
for everybody concerned. 

One more point should be considered in 
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this picture. When the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation came to build 
your system, it had to bring from the East 
much of its materials—its generators, 
switchboards, wire, trolley cars, rails, and 
other things—because only in the East 
are they manufactured. What more nat- 
ural, when the financiers were looking for 
the capital, than that they should say to 
the manufacturers of these things: “We 
are about to create a market for your 
goods; share with us in financing the 
project that will benefit your’”’ And what 
simpler way could the manufacturers find 
of making a new market for their goods 
than by investing money they can borrow 
at 6 per cent. in an enterprise to which they 
can sell goods at a profit of 10 per cent? 
Now this picture is an exact illustration 
of the way American engineers, American 
capitalists, and American manufacturers 
purpose to create a new market for Amer- 
ican goods abroad. Instead of a 4-million- 


dollar trolley system in central California, 
substitute a 50-million-dollar steam rail- 
road in China, a 10-million-dollar copper 
mine development in Chile, or a 2-million- 


dollar industrial plant in South Africa, 
and you have a precise picture of the use 
to which our surplus millions are to be put 
and an explanation of why it will profit 
American capitalists, American manu- 
facturers, American investors, and Ameri- 
can workmen. 


THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 


This is what was meant by lending your 
customers the money with whic’ ‘o buy 
goods from you, and this is the sieans by 
which a large share of the foreign trade 
of Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
Belgium has been built up. In this way 
British capital built the South African rail- 
roads, creating a market for British-made 
rails and cars and locomotives. In this 
way French capital built the Suez Canal, 
creating a market for French dredges, 
scrapers, and tools. And so on, through 
practically the whole list of developed 
resources in Asia, Africa, and the Americas 
—even in the United States, for much of 
our own development was financed in this 
way, and paid an earned tribute to the 
owners of foreign capital. 
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The newest and the biggest organization 
to send American capital into foreign lands 
in this fashion is the American Inter- 
national Corporation, recently organized 
by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, president of 
the National City Bank of New York. 
The foregoing explanation should make 
plain why Mr. Vanderlip happens to be 
chairman of the board of this corporation 
—he is the head of one of the biggest finan- 
cial concerns in the United States and a 
leading member of the group of great 
capitalists who are always seeking new 
fields of profitable investment for their 
money. It explains also why Mr. Charles 
A. Stone is president of the company—he 
has for the last twenty-five years been 
president of the firm of Stone & Webster, 
of Boston, which has been doing with New 
England capital the kind of engineering, 
financial, and construction work that J. 
G. White & Company have done with New 
York capital. It explains why many of the 
foremost manufacturers of the United 
States are big stockholders in the company 
—their products will be used in one or an- 
other of the developments that the new 
corporation will undertake, and it is good 
business for them to help finance these 
undertakings. 


A WIDE FIELD FOR AMERICAN CAPITAL 


The field that lies before this corporation 
is not limited to the kind of enterprise that 
has been described above, though that will 
probably be its chief form of endeavor. 
Any kind of business into which money can 
be profitably invested is legitimately 
within its scope. It is a great mechanism 
of finance by which surplus American 
capital may safely be put to work in all 
parts of the world by means of expert in- 
vestigation of big business opportunities, 
and of sufficiently close American super- 
vision or management to make sure that 
the investment does not depreciate in 
value. Thus the corporation may buy 
outright existing public utilities or indus- 
trial plants, in India or Brazil, whose own- 
ers may no longer care or be able to con- 
tinue them. Or it may merely supply 
capital and an improved management to 
half-developed or run-down mines in the 
Transvaal or Peru. Already it has an- 
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nounced the purchase of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company’s fleet of seven ves- 
sels plying from San Francisco to the West 
Coast of Central America—an investment 
which, if not profitable in itself, will aid in 
making profits by facilitating the shipment 
of goods and supplies for ventures in that 
still only partly developed storehouse of 
agricultural: and mineral wealth. 


MR. VANDERLIP’S CAREER 


The chain of events by which Mr. Van- 
derlip and Mr. Stone have been thrown 
together in this outward-bound excursion 
of American capital is characteristic of the 
life of this country. Mr. Vanderlip is a 
native of Illinois, which is part of that 
Middle Western empire in the development 
of which New England capital played a 
conspicuous réle. He began his career as 
a newspaper reporter, became a student 
of business, financial editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, attracted the attention of Mr. 
Lyman J. Gage, who took him to Washing- 
ton to act as his Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and graduated from that post 
into the vice-presidency and later the 
presidency of the National City Bank of 
New York. During his newspaper days, 
Mr. Vanderlip was especially interested 
in foreign trade, and in 1902, after a studi- 
ous trip abroad, he wrote and published in 
Scribner’s Magazine a series of articles 
on “The American Commercial Invasion 
of Europe” that attracted national at- 
tention to the already great achievement of 
American business men in other lands, and 
to the immense possibilities that were yet 
to be developed. 

This American trade which Mr. Vander- 
lip found so large abroad needs to be 
distinguished in kind from that which his 
American International Corporation is 
now undertaking to create. The com- 
panies engaged in it were chiefly great 
American corporations like the Standard 
Oil Company, the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, the International Harvester 
Company, and the United States Steel 
Corporation. They were concerns which, 
after achieving an enormous success at 
home, had turned to foreign fields to find a 
market for their surplus product, or a 
market which might be active when the 
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home market was dull. Abroad, they were 
simply alien merchants selling an alien 
product in competition with the native 
product. They conferred no benefit upon 
the countries in which they sold their goods 
beyond the benefit of supplying a good 
product at acompetitive price. Ina sense, 
their status was that of an itinerant peddler 
who comes to town, sells good tin pots and 
pans, and leaves with a lot of good local 
silver in his pocket. That kind of trade, 
worthy and necessary as it is—and in the 
long run it will probably always be by far 
the larger share of all international trade— 
does not so quickly build up such strong 
ties of mutual interest between nations as 
the kind which is now being undertaken. 
This new kind of trade creates a situation 
comparable to that which is created when 
the younger son of a New England mer- 
chant decides to live in Los Angeles, brings 
his inherited money with him, buys a lot 
in a business block and a lot in the residence 
section, builds a store and a house, employs 
local salespeople, and makes a specialty of 
New England wares. In other words, he 
puts money into the city as well as takes it 
out, and by becoming a part of the life of 
the community creates permanent local 
ties that make him much more useful to his 
father’s concern in New England. 

Mr. Vanderlip plainly discerned this 
distinction. He saw how much of Eng- 
land’s trade rested upon England’s invest- 
ments in foreign lands. When he re- 
turned to America the time was not ripe 
for us to follow England’s example: neither 
was Mr. Vanderlip in a position to lead 
American capitalists into this field. The 
next few years, however, put him in a place 
of first influence with those capitalists, 
and when the time did come at last, he 
had clearly in mind the vision of the path 
in which to lead them. 


THE STORY OF CHARLES A. STONE 


Meanwhile, Mr. Stone’s career had 
flowed in channels equally American and 
as singularly adapted to fit him for his 
present opportunity. He was born in 
Newton, Mass., in 1867, and graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1888, in the same class with 
Edwin S. Webster. The two at once 
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formed a partnership and started business 
as consulting electrical engineers in two 
rooms on Post Office Square, in Boston. 
They did anything that came to hand to 
do—laying out electrical wiring, designing 
small generating plants, etc. They in- 
vented and put on the market an improved 
kind of wire for fuses. From this rather 
local and restricted field their activities 
soon spread to other parts of New 
England and embraced work on a more 
ambitious scale. It was not long before 
they ventured into a bit of pioneering. 
The use of alternating current in the 
transmission of electrical power was then 
in its experimental stage: Stone & Web- 
ster achieved some of the more striking 
of the early successes with it in some of 


their installations. 
In the early ’90’s, when “hard times” 


sent many electrical enterprises into re- 
ceiverships, the owners of the securities 
were often puzzled to know what to do with 
these properties when they were thus 
thrown on their hands. They knew noth- 


ing about the technical problems involved 
in their operation and management. 


Both 
Mr. Stone and Mr. Webster were well 
known to many of these financiers in Bos- 
ton, and these men naturally turned to 
them for expert advice concerning the 
value of such properties and for expert 
plans for putting them on a paying basis. 
Out of this situation, Stone & Webster 
gradually developed an_ organization 
equipped to investigate, construct, and 
operate public utility properties of all 
kinds. They acquired a financial interest 
in many of the concerns they helped to 
reorganize. Besides making over old prop- 
erties, they originated new _ projects, 
financed them, constructed them, and 
operated them, usually retaining at least 
a partial proprietary interest in them. 
Nearly all the electrical power develop- 
ment, electric lighting systems, and in- 
terurban trolleys of the Puget Sound region 
—about Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, and 
Bellingham—are products of the Stone & 
Webster organization. As contractors they 
installed the power plant and transmission 
lines of the great Mississippi River hydro- 
electric development at Keokuk, Ia., which 
lights St. Louis, 140 miles away. Their 
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enterprises are scattered all through New 
England, through the South (Savannah, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Key West, Baton 
Rouge), the Southwest (Galveston, Hous- 
ton, Ft. Worth, Dallas, El Paso), and the 
West (Reno, Carson, Nevada City, and 
Puget Sound). When the European war 
broke out they had financed sixty-seven 
companies whose aggregate capital was 
186 million dollars. 

It is his twenty-five years of experience 
in this work of technical investigation and 
specialized finance that Mr. Stone brings 
to the direction of the foreign activities of 
the American International Corporation. 
He has at his hand exactly the kind of or- 
ganization that is competent, through 
long practice, to appraise accurately the 
technical and financial worth of an in- 
vestment enterprise. 


FACILITIES FOR ASIATIC FINANCE 


Thus Mr. Vanderlip has supplied the 
vision of foreign opportunity and the ac- 
cess to capitalists in New York: Mr. Stone 
has supplied the organization for accurate 
investigation of properties and the access 
to capitalists in New England. Added to 
these resources of the new company are 
the centres of information about new 
projects that now exist in the branches of 
the National City Bank recently estab- 
lished in South America under the direct 
supervision of Mr. W. S. Kies, and more 
recently of the branches in Asia acquired 
by the purchase of the International 
Banking Corporation, of New York, which 
has long been established in China, Japan, 
and India. And for the negotiation of 
business in Asia, in the complex tangle of 
Chinese business and politics and the cur- 
rents of international intrigue that eddy 
around the new throne of Emperor Yuan 
Shih Kai, the corporation has the intimate 
knowledge of Mr. Willard D. Straight, its 
vice-president, whose experience as United 
States Consul-General. for Manchuria and 
as representative of the House of Morgan 
in the “six-power loan” of three years ago 
have given him an exceptional opportunity 
to learn how affairs—especially financial 
affairs—are managed in the Far East. 

One link in this chain of American for- 
eign promotion remains to be forged: the 
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link that binds the 50-million-dollar rail- 
road in China and the 2-million-dollar in- 
dustrial plant in South Africa to the small 
American investors. What will the mer- 
chant in St. Louis, the school teacher in 
Boston, the doctor in Denver, say when 
they are asked to buy a bond of a railroad 
with an unpronounceable name in China 
or a share of stock in a fertilizer factory 
at Stellenbosch, Cape Colony? There is 
no doubt about what they would have 
said three years ago: politely, precisely, or 
profanely they would have told the sales- 
man that they had better use for their 
money at home where they could watch it, 
and that he had better run along and not 
try to palm off his foreign gold bricks on 
them. To-day, they may see things dif- 
ferently. If the railroad with the unpro- 
nounceable name in China is managed by 
an American corporation allied with the 
biggest bank in the country, they may feel 
safer in buying its bonds, with interest 
payable in good American gold coin in New 
York. If the fertilizer factory at Stellen- 
bosch is owned and operated by an Amer- 
ican corporation with 50 million dollars of 
capital, and if the interest they are asked 
to buy is not merely a share of stock in the 
fertilizer factory, but is practically a prom- 
issory note (called a debenture bond) of 
that American corporation, they may not 
mind risking some of their surplus cash in 
buying it. 

That word “may” is the crux of the 
question of the ultimate success of the 
American International Corporation, and 
of whatever other big concerns may enter 
the foreign field in competition with it. 
Americans as a race are conservative in 
money matters, and they have been a 
home-keeping people. They have not 
roamed the seven seas so long as their 
British cousins. Foreign lands and un- 
pronounceable names make them a bit 
Suspicious of everything connected with 
them. And, of course, not every excursion 
of even British or French trading or devel- 
opment companies has been a success. 
Most Americans have heard, however 
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vaguely in detail, of the South Sea bubble 
and of the fate of the East India Company; 
and our achievements at Panama have 
recalled vividly to their memories the his- 
tory of Ferdinand de Lesseps, who, after 
his brilliant success with the Suez Canal, 
carried with him to spectacular disaster, 
in the French Panama Canal Company, 
the savings of thousands of the small in- 
vestors of France. Quite naturally, and 
quite properly, the small investors of 
America are going to look twice before they 
follow financial leadership, however sound, 
into a novel path of investment, however 
good. How fast and how far they will 
follow will depend upon the genius and in- 
tegrity of their leaders. 

The European war has done much to 
alter the state of mind of Americans toward 
things foreign. Names like Przemysl and 
Kraguievatz and Sidd-el-Bahr are as alien 
and unreal as Stellenbosch and Han-Yang 
and Rio Grande do Sul: yet the war news 
has made these first three words familiar in 
appearance and vivid in their reality as the 
names of actual places. And when British 
ships have seized American cotton, and 
when the price of mules in Missouri has 
soared with the demand for draft animals 
in France, even the most rural American 
has acquired a living sense of the actuality 
and importance of foreign trade. And 
again, with as much easy money as is now 
in circulation in this country, the specula- 
tive instinct asserts itself. It breeds the 
willingness to take a “sporting chance”’ 
with money in a small way that is charac- 
teristic of the Englishman as an investor 
in foreign enterprise. 

In any event, the United States is now 
committed to at least one big effort to em- 
ploy American capital abroad. We shall 
hereafter probably look as much outward 
upon the world as inward upon ourselves. 
We have at last become a “‘creditor,”’ or 
“lending,” nation. And our immediate 
problem of a too-heavy supply of gold is 
being solved by sending it forth on what 
our commercial ancestors called an “ad- 
venture,” abroad. 
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INTERVENTION 
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WHY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT LANDED MARINES ON 


THE ISLAND AND 


WHY IT KEEPS THEM THERE—-HOW OUR BENEVOLENT BAYONETS SET 


UP GOOD ORDER IN 
GARCHY 


PLACE OF ANARCHY IN THE 
FALSELY CALLED A REPUBLIC——-THE STORY OF 


NEGRO OLI- 


RESPONSIBLE EYE WITNESSES 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


R. R. B. DAVIS, Jr., Amer- 

ican Chargé D’Affaires at 

Port au Prince, was wakened 

out of a sound sleep by the 

rattle of musketry early in 
the morning of July 27th last. Late in the 
afternoon of the 16th of September, with a 
new Haitian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
he signed the treaty which needs only the 
ratification of the United States Senate to 
make a healthy, self-supporting com- 
munity out of what had been for three 
years a kind of bankrupt purgatory. In 
between those dates lies the whole story 
of American intervention in Haiti: the 
urgent necessity for it, the way it was 
done, and the result of it. 

When Davis awoke daylight was just 
reaching over the mountains. Eleven 
months in Haiti had accustomed the 
American Chargé to the noises of endemic 
revolution. But this was a new noise: no 
halting stammer of shots but a continuous 
rattle; machine guns were in it, and a great 
squandering of ammunition in many mag- 
azine rifles. Something like a battle was 
going on down in the shadowy city. 
Davis looked at his watch. It was a 
quarter-past four. He remembers the time 
because that was for him the beginning of 
an uninterrupted period of fifty-two hours 
of waking nightmare. 

Pretty soon Mr. Williams, director of 
the Franco-American Bank, came running 
down from the Hotel Montaigne. By 
this time the day was-clear and bright over 
the red roofs and the green trees of the 
town and the blue water of the bay. 


Williams and Davis got into a buggy 
and drove downtown, Davis bound for 
the Legation and Williams for the bank, 
and both of them to find out what the row 
was all about. 

As they drove close by the French Le- 
gation and the President’s “Palace” the 
Americans could see that a tramway loco- 
motive and tender had been capsized as 
an impromptu breastworks just in front 
of it, and they could make out a few 
The 


quiet forms lying near the tracks. 
firing continued with gusts of recurrent 
spirit down in the city as the neutral buggy 


held on for the American Legation. Men 
were lying in the gutters, shooting around 
the corner, and firing from windows; 
soldiers and citizens—in Haiti a cap is 
generally the only distinction—armed with 
old Mausers, machetes, and heavy walking 
sticks, and all of them talking and yelling 
at once, were running wild through the 
streets and in and out of the houses. 
Haitians speak either French or Creole, 
according to their station in life, and it is 
hard enough to understand anything they 
say in cold sobriety. Drunk with blood and 
revolution and Haitian rum, they sound 
like a pack of dogs barking. As Davis 
said, “It looked like the whole place had 
gone crazy with the heat.” 

At the Legation the facts were obtained 
which proved the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and Davis immediately cabled to the 
Department of State at Washington. 

Guillaume Sam, who had become Presi- 
dent of Haiti in March, 1915, had been for 
four months maintaining his position with 
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increasing difficulty. The revolutionary 
party of Dr. Ronsalvo Bobo was smould- 
ering with revolt in the south of the is- 
land; in the north, with Bobo himself, a 
big, freckle-faced, red-headed mulatto, at 
the head of a ragged army, they had broken 
out into open brigandage. The Legations 
of Port au Prince—all except the American 
Legation, which would not receive them— 
were full of political refugees, actually 
members of the Bobo faction or sympathiz- 
ers with the preceding administration of 
Davilmar Théodore, whom Guillaume 
Sam had starved out of Haiti into exile 
at Curacao. 

In addition to these interned patriots 
the Presidential faction, becoming more 
apprehensive and panicky as the revolu- 
tion slowly spread, had arrested 175 polit- 
ical suspects, all of whom, boys and men, 
generals, doctors, merchants, lawyers, were 
packed together in the city jail. For 
these unfortunates there were no rocking 
chairs, no gardens, for many of them no 
food. They were jammed by fives or tens 
into close cells or barricaded in a corral. 
Two of them were actually seen fighting 
for a stalk of sugar cane which had been 
chewed and thrown away by one of their 
guards. Among these prisoners were 
Oreste Zamor, an ex-President of the 
Republic, two ex-Cabinet Ministers, and 
the three young sons of General Polynice, 
one of the best known and respected citi- 
zens of the capital. 

It was the interned group which organ- 
ized the outbreak, and—their numbers 
swelled by half a disloyal “regiment”’ that 
had been broken up by Guillaume—fought 
the battle of July 27th. One of them, Delva 
by name, managed to send about the city 
the letters and plans of the conspirators 
by means of which the plot was hatched 
and arms and ammunition were assembled. 
The noise that awoke Davis and Williams 
half a mile away up the hill was the 
attempt made by these revolutionists to 
rush the Palace from the Champs de Mars. 
The Palace guard, about 200 strong, had 
been honeycombed with sedition. These 
traitors got control of the machine guns 
and turned them on the rest of the guard 
at the same time the rush was made. 
Fifty of the guard were killed along the 
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tramway and inside the Palace gates, the 
rest dispersing in every direction after a 
running fight. Enough of them, however, 
found refuge with the President in the 
Palace, which they barricaded and held 
all through the early morning against a 
continuous fire. The attempt to rush the 
Palace failed but the revolution was now 
on in full blast and it spread in a fitful 
way all overthecity. Net result up to this 
point, about 64 dead Haitians, a Palace 
full of bullet holes, and a completely terror- 
stricken President. 

Right here is the key to the atrocities 
which followed. During the night of the 
26th, being warned of the brewing out- 
break, Guillaume Sam sent a letter to 
General Oscar, the officer in charge of the 
huddled prisoners in the city prison. This 
letter has been seen and authenticated. 
It runs something like this: 

If in the morning I am unable to hold the 
Palace, do at once that which you have prom- 
ised me you would do. 

The first attack on the Palace was 
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abandoned before eight o’clock on the 


morning of the 27th. About nine, the 
President with his wife and four children 
and a few others of his party made a break 
from the Palace across about thirty yards 
of garden and scaled the wall over into 
what they hoped would be sanctuary in 
the French Legation. Their escape was 
not made without notice. Several shots 
were fired; one man was killed in the Pal- 
ace garden, and the President got a 
Mauser bullet through his leg. 


““BALKAN ATROCITIES” 


About eleven o'clock a man came run- 
ning wildly into the American Legation 
babbling an almost incoherent narrative. 
Oscar had murdered all the citizens in the 
prison—he had run to the Dominican 
Legation—Oscar was several unmention- 
able kinds of thing—but he was dead— 
dead in the street—tried to hide in the 
Dominican Legation—and the President 
had been driven out of the Palace and es- 
caped this was the way the 
Creole-French ran, as nearly as Davis could 
understand him. Davis understood enough 
to go at once to the Dominican Legation. 
There, in the street sure enough, lay 
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what was left of General Oscar. It was 
not pleasant to look at. He had carried 
out what he had promised the President 
todo. With five of his jailers he had gone 
into the prison and with their own hands 
they had deliberately butchered 168 of the 
175 defenseless prisoners there. Six man- 
aged to escape in the mélée and one, sham- 
ming death, lived to tell the story of the 
horror which had gone on over his body. 

When Oscar had finished his job he had 
run to the Dominican Legation. But out 
of the crowd which surged around the 
shambles of the prison came old General 
Polynice, father of the three boys who lay 
sacr.ficed inside. He jumped on his horse 
and rode to the Dominican Legation, dis- 
mounted, and ran straight inside. Heisa 


slight man, gray-haired, sixty years old. 
He went right up to Oscar, smashed him 
over the head with his walking stick, and 
dragged him out into the street, where he 
emptied his revolver into him. Then he 
rode away. The crowd did the rest. 


THE CALL FOR ADMIRAL CAPERTON 


From this sight Davis ran on down the 
street to the prison, finding himself in the 
midst of a rabble streaming from all parts 
of the city and converging toward the 
prison. What he saw there cannot well be 
described. They lay like old shoes piled in 
heaps, scattered in every kind of distorted 
attitude, ghastly, sickening. Oscar and 
his fellow fiends had worked their way 
from cell to cell cutting, stabbing as they 
went, ahead of them the frantic cries of 
the unfortunates who heard their butchers 
coming, behind them a sodden silence. 

Quickly the relatives and friends of the 
slaughtered political prisoners, many of 
them representative people of Port au 
Prince, arrived on the scene to search for 
their friends, their fathers, brothers, hus- 
bands, sons. Charles Zamor ran out from 
nine months’ hiding in the French Legation 
to recognize his brother, the ex-President, 
by the clothes the dead man wore. And 
as fast as they found something which 
could be identified as their own there would 
go up from the stricken ones sounds inde- 
scribable, demoniacal. One by one the 
corpses were lifted out to be carried away 
on stretchers, shutters, planks, on anything 
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available. And so the funeral processions 
trailed away to different parts of the city, 
each with its group of frantic mourners. 
With these images blasting his eye- 
sight and these sounds in his ears, Davis 
made his way back to the Legation and 
telegraphed to Admiral Caperton on board 
the Washington at Cape Haitien to come at 
once to Port au Prince. It was then about 
half-past one o'clock, and Davis re- 
flected that even if the Washington left the 
Cape at once it would take her eighteen 
hours under forced draught to get clear 
around the west coast into the harbor. 


THE SIEGE OF THE FRENCH LEGATION 


After sending his dispatch Davis drove 
back up the hill to his house. There 
seemed to be an odd lull in the firing, but 
from all parts of the city came the howling 
and yelling of the mourners, more like the 
howling of animals, dogs or wolves, than 
of men. Late in the afternoon a note 
written on the stationery of the French 
Minister came up from Mr. Kohan, the 
British Chargé. The President, he wrote, 
had taken refuge at the French Legation, 
where he himself then was. Both he and 
the French Minister wanted the American 
Chargé to join them there so that they 
might act together in meeting the difficul- 
ties and dangers of the situation. 

Davis at once complied with this request. 
He spent that afternoon and all that night 
in the French Legation. The Legation 
building is large, surrounded by verandas, 
two stories high. It held all that night of 
the 27th a curious assemblage of sleepless 
human beings. On the top floor ranged 
President Guillaume, with his family and 
the other refugees who had escaped with 
him from the Palace. All together there 
were about a dozen of them. On the floor 
below camped the diplomatic corps; that is, 
all that was functioning of the diplomatic 
corps. Dr. Perl, the German Minister, 
was presumably up in his house near the 
Cercle Bellevue on the hill. He never 
showed up once during the revolutionary 
proceedings and bore no part in them. 
The Dominican Minister might just as 
well have been in Santo Domingo. As for 
the other consulates and consular agencies, 
they seemed to have had their hands full 
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keeping out of the way, although each one 
of them was harboring some refugees. 

The French Minister, M. Girard, had 
come to Port au Prince from Egypt 
and, like both Kohan and Davis, had had 
less than a year’s service in his new post. 
Minister Girard had a wife and two pretty 
daughters, Christine and Alice. Made- 
moiselle Alice Girard in her white dress 
before the trouble began was the most 
graceful dancer at the Cercle Bellevue 
balls and on the quarterdecks of the war- 
ships when they held receptions at their 
anchorages in the harbor. She and her 
sister shine like stars in the night of all 
that Haitian madness and deviltry. 

When Charles Zamor had looked upon 
all that was left of his brother on the red 
floor of the prison he came back to 
the French Legation, livid with quiet 
vindictiveness. He is the most feared of 
all Haitians because he is himself fearless, 
and this man, with a machete in his hand, 
walked into the French Legation to kill 
Guillaume Sam. But Alice Girard, eigh- 
teen years old, standing on the stairs, 
stopped him; did not stop him negatively 
but flew at him with vehement reproaches, 


reminding him of the months her family 
had sheltered him from probable death at 
the hands of the man whom now he would 
kill and of his ingratitude in thus seeking 
to violate every right of their hospitality. 


She saved the President that time. Zamor 
actually threw away his machete and 
walked out of the house, not to return, 
although he was of course active in what 
subsequently took place. 

So the French Minister and his family 
and the British and American Chargés 
dragged out the tense hours until day- 
break on the 28th. Hourly they expected 
to be attacked. None of them then 
knew whether the sanctuary they were 
giving to the President and his followers 
might not, in the growing frenzy of the 
mob, involve them also in the retribution 
which they knew the mob must eventu- 
ally seek. The Negroes on the top floor 
were terror-stricken. From time to time 
they begged not to be abandoned. The 
President became abject. He was a big 
man, six feet or more in height, stooping 
shoulders, a low Congo type in appearance, 
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with receding forehead and coarse features. 
When he had to pass in front of a window 
he dropped on all fours below the sill, 
dragging his wounded leg afterhim. From 
time to time, as false alarms would come, 
the little group on the lower floor would 
brace themselves for the ordeal. Both 
Kohan and Davis were unarmed and there 
was no possible means of defending the 
gardens or the house from attack even by a 
half dozen men. Their only defense lay 
in the protection afforded by the French 
flag and the traditionally inviolable prem- 
ises of a foreign legation. 

The long night wore itself out at last 
and the worn-out watchers began to take 
heart again. About nine o’clock Davis left 
the French Legation to go to his own office 
for dispatches. No attack on the President 
having been made during the night, they 
all concluded that it might be postponed 
until the following night and that in the 
meantime the Washington might arrive in 
time to save them all. At the Legation he 
found Admiral Caperton’s brief dispatch 
advising him of his immediate departure 
from the Cape. He went back to his 
house to get cleaned up and change his 
clothes. Looking seaward as he climbed 
the hill he saw the welcome smoke of a 
steamer which had cleared the western 
Cape of Mont Rouis and was standing in 
between Gonaive and the mainland twenty 
miles away. That, he thought, meant 
relief, and considered the situation saved. 


THE ATTACK ON THE FRENCH LEGATION 


It must have been about an hour later 
that he heard a yell so appalling as to dis- 
count all the other sounds of the menagerie 
in which he had been living. That outcry 
could mean only one thing—the mob had 
rushed the French Legation. As he ran 
down into the town he noticed that the 
ship coming in was a white one and re- 
flected with dismay that she could not 
therefore be the Washington. The smoke 
lay out thick and black behind her and she 
was carrying such a bone in her teeth that, 
bow on, she did look white. But it was 
the Washington, and she dropped anchor 
a mile off shore, just about an hour too 
late; about an hour after Guillaume Sam, 
President of Haiti, horribly died. 
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As Davis swung into the Chemin des 
Dalles, which runs behind the French 
Legation, he found the street jammed with 
a mob. In front of the Legation gate 
surged a mass of clamoring people exactly 
as a pack of hounds hang over the carcass 
after a kill has been made. There was 
something on the ground there and what- 
ever it was they tied a rope to it and 
dragged it off up the street. 

A very sick white man made his way 
down the alley and through the side door 
into the Legation. The rug in the drawing 
room was dragged off on one side, with 
chairs and tables upset on it, and the 
statue of Joan of Arc had fallen from its 
pedestal near the door and lay shattered 
across the threshold. A trail of blood lay 
along the floor and the veranda and down 
the steps toward the back gate. The 
Girards and Kohan were standing in the 
open doorway when Davis came into the 
room, and no one was saying anything. 
There was no hysteria, no explanations. 

That smoke which Davis had seen from 
the hill had also been marked from other 
parts of the city. Knowing that they 


had only two hours at most, those who had 
sworn the President’s death must have 


then decided upon their action. A great 
crowd had gathered for the funeral of the 
three sons of General Polynice off in the 
eastern part of the city. From the funeral 
they came straight to the Legation. The 
character of this crowd was typically 
Haitian. They gathered in front of the 
Legation on the Champs de Mars and 
in the Chemin des Dalles in the rear. 
Ten times more ominous than the outcries 
of the day before was their silence now. A 
kind of hum ran among them but no more. 
That mob was made up of Haitians of 
every description, from Senators to con- 
scripts; women and children herded with 
them. From among them a small party 
of about sixty men detached themselves, 
slipped around through the alley and over 
the wall, in the direction in which Davis 
afterward came, and almost without warn- 
ing were suddenly in the house. Most of 
these men wore top hats and frock coats. 
They carried gloves and wore the kind of 
patent leather shoes that are made in 
France and worn in Haiti. They informed 


the Girards and Kohan that they had come 
for the President and that they did not 
propose to leave the premises without 
him. They went quietly about their 
work, made no unnecessary disturbance, 
offered no indignity or incivility to the 
Europeans at any stage of the proceedings. 


THE DEATH OF GUILLAUME SAM 


On the floor above meantime the Presi- 
dent had hidden in the Minister’s bath 
room and some one had pushed a big 
mahogany bed across the door leading into 
it so as entirely to conceal the door. For 
this reason the human bloodhounds missed 
him for nearly a half hour of fruitless 
searching. But a doctor that morn‘ng 
had dressed the President’s wound with 
iodoform. Some one more keen-scented 
than the others smelled it, the bed was 
pulled away, the door wrenched open, and 
Guillaume Sam dragged into the room. 

They started to kill him then and there, 
but whether because of the impropriety 
of murdering a President on French prem- 
ises or to satisfy the brutal instincts of the 
mob, his captors desisted. They then 
dragged him downstairs, through the draw- 
ing room and down the veranda steps, 
creating on the way the havoc described. 
When the mob, surging around the fence 
and the gate, saw Guillaume coming thus 
toward them they sent up that never-to- 
be-forgotten yell which Davis heard half a 
mile away in his house up onthe hill. The 
others who heard it close at hand—the 
young girls and their mother, Kohan and 
the French Minister—say they are still 
less likely to forget it. 

The gate into the street was locked. 
After fumbling with it for a moment the 
top-hatted gentry desisted. Four or five 
of them picked up the President and threw 
him bodily over the pickets into the crowd. 
It is doubtful if he ever struck the ground 
alive. When the Washington’s anchor 
chains rattled out through their hawse pipes 
portions of the President were still being 
dragged through different parts of the city. 
The course of these: triumphal progresses 
could be followed from the ship by the 
regular chanting and yelling which went 
with them. 

When Davis got back to his own Lega- 
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tion—as he made his way there on foot 
he was four times insulted and threatened 
—he found three officers of the U. S. S. 
Washington sitting there waiting for him. 
They were tanned and fresh and clean. in 
white uniforms. To the worn out, nerve- 
racked, haggard Chargé d’Affaires they 
were the finest looking set of men he had 
ever seen. The situation was briefly ex- 


plained and then Davis, with Kohan and 
the French Minister, drove down to the 
big concrete pier and from there, in the 
Washington’s steam launch, went aboard. 


THE CONVINCING UNITED STATES MARINE 


Once on board, they were received by 
Admiral Caperton, to whom they gave, 
each as an eye witness, a brief account of 
the doings of the last forty-eight hours. 
Their stories concluded, the Admiral left 
them for a few moments while he called a 
conference of his staff in an adjoining 
room. All three of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives had advised a landing in force 
as a means of restoring order and protecting 
the lives and property of foreigners. Ad- 
miral Caperton, after his staff conference, 
announced that he would land marines and 
sailors that afternoon. Then with E. L. 
Beach, Captain of the Washington, the 
three jaded diplomats went ashore again 
in the launch. By this time all the water- 
front was alive with crowds running up 
and down and gesticulating, and the 
presumable routes of the President’s re- 
mains could still be traced by ear back in 
Bellaire and down in the grass market, the 
toughest parts of the Gomorrah which 
Port au Prince was that day. 

Once ashore, the four men got back into 
the carriages they had left at the pier head 
and without molestation drove up to the 
Place Desalines, where the revolutionary 
committee had its temporary headquarters. 
There were five or six of these self- 
constituted arbiters, Delva among them, 
all sitting on horses in front of the palace, 
the centre of a seething crowd of jabbering 
blacks and mulattoes. 

The French Minister, by this time al- 
‘most a complete wreck, had pushed his 
way through the crowd, making a path 
back to his house and his wife and daugh- 
ters. Kohan, Davis, and Captain Beach 
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alighted and, one after another, in a mix- 
ture of French and English, addressed the 
revolutionary committee as they sat there 
on their horses. Around the group, 
twenty-five deep, all eyes and teeth and 
smouldering excitement, pressed Africa 
rampant. 

The three hot, tired white men on foot 
announced to the committee on horseback 
that marines and sailors from the United 
States cruiser were about to be sent ashore 
under cover of the ship’s guns to protect 
foreign lives and property in Port au 
Prince. With shrugs of their shoulders 
and a minimum of expressed assent the 
revolutionary committee concurred with 
the action of the diplomatic corps. They 
could not well have done anything else. 

In the meantime the Washington had 
tripped her anchor and stood closer in 
shore, not straight in front of the town but 
about three miles off to the eastward on 
the curving harbor line, off a small subur- 
ban extension of Port au Prince called 
Bizoton. Here, late in the afternoon, two 
companies of marines and a battalion of 
bluejackets were put ashore, about 500 
men all together, and marched back along 
shore the three miles into the city. There 
were no bands of music, no bugles or drums, 
no demonstration of any kind. The ma- 
rines came first in their khaki and cam- 
paign hats, after them the sailors in white 
service uniforms, all with bayonets fixed, 
and they seeped into Port au Prince about 
as quietly as the shadows stole that evening 
over the port. Davis, steaming in his 
Legation, ciphering and deciphering dis- 
patches and arranging the disposition of 
the troops with Captain Beach, doesn’t 
know how or when they took possession. 
They were just there. And instead of 500 
there seemed to the Haitians to be about 
5,000 of them, for the simple reason that 
each detachment was strung out in column 
of fours and marched quietly around and 
around through different streets, as the 
army in a melodrama marches around be- 
hind the scenes and across the stage again. 
Fifty of them were put in the French Lega- 
tion garden, detachments were stationed 
at the “American Hotel,” in the market, at 
the bank, and at various other strategic 
points, and every street was patrolled. 
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Headquarters was established at the 
American Legation, with Captain Beach, 
as Admiral Caperton’s representative, in 
command ashore. The situation being 
entirely a military one and the city under 
martial law, the diplomatic corps natur- 
ally handed over all local jurisdiction to 
the United States Navy. At a quarter 
before nine A. M. Guillaume Sam had been 
President of Haiti: at a quarter before nine 
p. M. Admiral Caperton was King of Haiti. 
That is the story of how we went into 
Haiti. We are still there and by treaty 
we shall remain there for at least ten years. 
The bluejackets have gone back on board 
their ships. The marines—there are 1,756 
of them, with twelve three-inch field pieces 
and fifteen or twenty machine guns—are 
now persuading Haiti to behave. 
Detachments of marines are stationed 
in every port city where there is a customs 
house, from Jacmel in the south to Port 
de Paix on the northern coast. Other 
detachments have pitched their tents in 
the chief towns of the interior. The trails 


across the island are safely patrolled, to 
the complete discomfiture of Santo Do- 


mingoan smugglers. It would be too much 
to say that for the first time in a hundred 
years good order now prevails in Haiti. 
But it is not too much to say that for the 
first time in a hundred years nothing else 
but good order can prevail there. 

During August there were a few out- 
breaks. Sniping went on at Port au Prince 
and Cape Haitien while the rabble was 
being disarmed, and at Gonaives and one 
or two other places attempts were made at 
combined attacks on the local marine 
guard. But the Haitians had never be- 
fore experienced anything like the authori- 
tative way organized and _ well-armed 
modern troops can deal with riot demon- 
strations. The lessons they learned in 
August were overwhelmingly impressive. 
As a result of these lessons the men who 
formerly made up the vagabond revolu- 
tionary armies are going back to their 
towns and farms. 

Through the latter part of August and 
in the first two weeks of September, with 
the marine army of occupation in complete 
control of a tranquilized republic, Mr. 
Davis negotiated with President D’Artig- 
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neuve and his Minister of Foreign Affairs 
the Haitian treaty which is now awaiting 
ratification by the United States Senate. 

Robert Beale Davis, Jr., comes from 
Petersburg, Va., and is twenty-eight years 
old. Into his first year of service he has 
crowded more experience and responsibil- 
ity than come to the entire course of many 
a diplomatic career. His name, with that 
of Louis Borno, the Haitian Foreign 
Minister, as accredited plenipotentiaries 
of their respective governments, is signed 
to the treaty which was ratified by the 
Haitian Senate on November 11th. 

There are several reasons why this docu- 
ment, signed by a Virginia boy, may be- 
come a landmark in our Monroe- 
Doctrinized Pan-American foreign affairs. 
An agreement somewhat similar in char- 
acter is now in force in Santo Domingo. 

In the first place, it contemplates not 
only the collection by the United States of 
the customs revenues, which represent 98 
per cent. of the entire national revenue; it 
also expressly provides for the budgetary 
disposition of these revenues so that they 
may be applied to the public welfare rather 
than, as in the past, diminished by coun- 
tenanced smuggling or diverted to what is 
called in Haiti “gratification” (United 
States, “‘graft’’). 

A brand new clause in Haiti is the or- 
ganization provided for in this treaty of an 
efficient constabulary composed of native 
Haitians but recruited and officered by 
Americans. In the entire history of this 
Negro republic there has never been an 
adequate police power under the protection 
of which even a sincere movement of 
reform, like that which was begun under 
President Leconte in 1912, could have half 
a chance to get started. 

Finally, this is not to be a mere super- 
ficial dip in and dip out of our black broth- 
ers’ chaotic affairs. Our Government 
means business this time. Section 16, the 
last of the treaty, provides that the agree- 
ment shall remain in force a minimum of 
ten years “to be counted from the day of 
exchange of ratification and further for 
another term of ten years if for specific rea- 
sons presented by either of the high con- 
tracting parties the purpose of this treaty 
has not been fully accomplished.” 
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HUGHES OF THE SUPREME COURT—A LIST OF SENATORS AND THE IRREPRESSIBLE 
Fi COLONEL 


NY one who discusses the national 
situation with representatives 
of the Republican Old Guard 
obtains at least one definite im- 
pression: the Presidential cam- 

paign of 1916 is already fought, the 
Republican candidate has been elected 
and is quietly awaiting inauguration. 
The stars, these “standpat”’ philosophers 
say, unmistakably indicate Republican 
success. Who is the winning Republi- 
can candidate? Anybody! What will be 
the prevailing issue? Any issue at all! 
The tariff, Mexico, neutrality, the lowered 
American prestige—any one of these, or 
all of them combined, we are told, will 
easily carry the most mediocre Republi- 
canto victory. President Wilson’s prestige 
is gradually declining. It is already so 
low that an election, held to-day, would 
certainly mean defeat; it will have reached 
such an abysmal depth next fall that the 
Democrats might just as wel not enter 
the campaign. 

The people who talk this way are mostly 
old-timers: they represent the breed of 
Republican politician that controlled the 
Taft convention in Chicago. They see 
no cloud upon the political horizon—such 
clouds as shadowed their enthusiasm a 
year or two ago have all disappeared. The 
two most discouraging facts were Mr. 
Wilson’s great popularity and the Roose- 
velt defection. But the Republican leaders 
believe that the situation is improving in 
both respects. 

Thus they think they see new indications 
every day that Mr. Roosevelt is losing 
interest in the third party, while recent 
elections—especially that in Massachu- 
setts—show that the voters have even 
a milder enthusiasm for the party of 
“social justice.” Republican optimists ad- 
mit that Mr. Wilson gained great prestige 
in the first two years of his administration. 
He performed a miracle in making the 
discordant Democratic Party an effective 


legislative machine. He proved himself 
“greater than his party”; his programme 
—the tariff, the new currency law, the 
income tax, the trade commission bill— 
unwise and disastrous as certain aspects 
may have been, at least demonstrated 
great capacity for leadership. The im- 
pression thus became general that Wood- 
row Wilson was a statesman. Even his 
Mexican policy, bungling as it now appears 
—according to these critics—possessed 
that touch of idealism still popular in this 
country. Then came the event which has 
since determined so much of our national 
policy: the sinking of the Lusitania. The 
first Lusitania note made the President a 
heroic figure. It marked the highest 
point of his prestige and fame. 

But events since then, Mr. Wilson’s 
Republican critics interpret thus: The 
successive “notes” have seriously jarred 
American susceptibility. We demanded 
reparation and disavowal of the Lusitania 
crime; the President, brave as were his 
words, got no immediate results. Ameri- 
cans have gradually learned that the 
Nation, once respected and perhaps even 
feared, has lost all international standing. 
“Why shouldn’t it?” these critics ask. 
The Mexicans have outraged all our 
national rights, and have gone unpunished. 
The Germans destroy our lives, blow up 
our factories, place bombs on vessels 
sailing from our ports—all with practical 
impunity. England destroys our com- 
merce, France takes Germans off our ships 
on the high seas—and only another “firm 
note” issues from the White House. Ger- 
many’s constant violations of diplomatic 
privilege have produced only tardy reac- 
tions in Mr. Wilson’s mind. More and 
more, Republicans declare, is this “lowered 
prestige” idea sinking into the American 
consciousness. More and more does the 
word “Mexico” loom conspicuous in the 
public mind. There, we are told, the 
whole mischief began. Europeans have 
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flouted our rights because Mr. Wilson 
failed to protect Americans in Mexico. 
These standpatters also see before them 
a reunited party. Progressivism, as a 
party, is practically dead; the recent 
elections showed that. Apart from Mr. 
Roosevelt, the party never had the slight- 
est vitality; and Mr. Roosevelt shows 
every symptom of rejoining the fold. The 
occasional “semi-official” newspaper state- 
ments put forth in the name of Roosevelt 
—that he will accept any candidate except 
Taft, that he will gladly support Mr. 
Hughes, or Mr. Weeks, or Mr. Knox, or 
Mr. Hadley, that his really favorite 
candidate is so-and-so—make no great 
impression. What really encourages the 
manipulators of three years ago are Mr. 
Roosevelt’s magazine articles and speeches. 
These show, they believe, that the Roose- 
velt attitude has entirely changed. He is 
thinking no more of social - justice, of 
regulating the trusts, or even of decapitat- 
ing the “bosses.”” His one supreme am- 
bition is the political destruction of 
Woodrow Wilson. The President has 
taken Mr. Taft’s place as the pet abomina- 
tion of Oyster Bay. The mood apparently 
increases in virulence; each succeeding 
magazine contains an assault more bitter 
than the preceding. In this, the politicians 
believe, Mr. Roosevelt is not seeking 
political advantage; they give him full 
credence for complete sincerity. In Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mind—overheated, it may 
be—Mr. Wilson has made America the 
scorn of the world; should the American 
people indorse his Administration by a 
reélection, they would make themselves 
partners in the general infamy. Our 
supreme duty, therefore, is to destroy the 
whole Administration and make a new 
national start, with “American dignity 
and prestige” as our motto. All Mr. 
Roosevelt’s energies from now on will, 
therefore, centralize on defeating Mr. Wil- 
son. This one thought occupies all his 
waking hours. But only a united Re- 
publican Party can accomplish this. One 
thing will make Wilson’s election certain, 
and that is a split in the Republican Party. 
Mr. Roosevelt elected Mr. Wilson once by 
causing such a split; is it likely, under pres- 
ent conditions, that he will do so again? 
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And so the old machine Republicans 
hug to their bosoms these onslaughts on 
the President. Mr. Roosevelt is engaging 
in a game that really stirs up all the 
ardor in his soul—a campaign against an 
idealist, a peace man, a “mollycoddle.” 
His articles on preparedness and the Wilson 
Administration are probably the greatest 
influences now shaping American politics. 

Thus the statesmen of 1912 see a re- 
united party and the rise of a powerful 
anti-Wilson sentiment. Yet, when it 
comes to discussing candidates, their ideas 
rather belie their prophecies of victory. 
Approach any once of these elder statesmen, 
and the result is invariably the same. 
Who is the man, you ask, to win this fore- 
ordained victory? There are several more 
or less active candidates who represent 
their particular brand of Republicanism. 
There are Messrs. Fairbanks, Weeks, 
Sherman, Penrose, possibly even Taft. 
Success being so certain, is not the nomina- 
tion of one of these “safe’’ men clearly 
“indicated”? The old machinists, how- 
ever, who nominated Mr. Taft by main 
strength in 1912, suggest none of these 
Taftlike names now. 


JUSTICE HUGHES 


’ 


“It looks to me,” they practically all 
say, “very much like Hughes.” 

Justice Hughes, despite his adamant 
refusal and his general attitude of pro- 
gressivism, is clearly the present “favorite 
son” of Republican standpatism. Possibly 
Mr. Roosevelt’s supposed inclination to- 
ward Mr. Hughes has persuaded the other 
party leaders that here is the man upon 
whom they can unite. There is no one 
name at present that so completely spells 
harmony as Hughes. If the situation 
remains indefinitely as it is to-day, and Mr. 
Hughes says nothing more about the 
matter, the Republicans may create a 
stampede in his direction. Probably noth- 
ing could be more - distasteful to Mr. 
Hughes: than any public discussion of his 
Presidential availability. Even a maga- 
zine reference to the subject will probably 
be extremely distasteful. Nothing could be 
more impossible than to prevent such a 
discussion. The attitude of the Repub- 
lican leaders, backed up by the demands of 
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the rank and file, is making such a con- 
sideration inevitable. Though there are 
plenty of candidates, there are only three 
—Hughes, Root, and Roosevelt—that 
have other than a Iocal strength. Only 
these three have developed other than a 
professional, worked-up following. From 
all parts of the country come reports of a 
spontaneous movement for the present 
Justice. Not the politician, not the news- 
paper editor, but the farmer, the workman, 
the merchant are putting forth this cry. 
Strong as Mr. Hughes is in the East, his 
strength increases as one goes West. His 
great speech-making tour in the Taft 
campaign has left an impression of his 
character and mental force that apparently 
only deepens with time. “| made eight 
speeches on a recent lecture tour in the 
Middle and Far West,” one Republican 
Congressman told me. “One fact made 
a particular impression. | could mention 
many names of public men and get only a 
perfunctory response. | never mentioned 
the name of Hughes without getting a 
spontaneous roar of applause. These Wes- 
terners believe in him—they want him.” 


HUGHES AND THE SUPREME COURT 


The most pressing political question 
now afloat is this: Will Justice Hughes 
accept the nomination? He discounten- 
ances all discussion of his name; he per- 
emptorily restrained a few absurd 
enthusiasts in Nebraska who attempted 
to place Fis name on the primary ballot. 
This attitude is well understood. Suppose, 
for a moment, however, that the Repub- 
lican convention next June finds- itself 
deadlocked over the rival claims of a 
lot of colorless candidates. The situation 
discloses no chance of agreement. Out- 
side is Roosevelt—perhaps installed in the 
Florentine room-—ready to bolt once more 
and reorganize his third party. A repeti- 
tion of the campaign of 1912, with the 
certainty of Wilson’s success, again con- 
fronts the tired, hot, disappointed party 
leaders. Then some one mentions the 
magic word, “Hughes’’; a word that spells 
party reunion, party harmony, not im- 
probably party success. The champions 
of all booms now find an excuse for burying 
all their differences and getting to work 


politics. 
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for a hearty old-fashioned campaign. Can 
any one doubt what the response would be? 
The delegates would break out into one 
roar for Hughes and the nomination might 
even go to him without a dissenting vote. 
Under these conditions could he refuse? 
Could any man refuse? 

Most newspaper readers now under- 
stand that Mr. Hughes believes that he has 
a great duty to perform to the Supreme 
Court, and that is to safeguard it, in so 
far as his influence can, from the taint of 
Once or twice in American his- 
tory Supreme Court judges have been 
receptive Presidential candidates. Clearly, 
political activity or receptivity ill becomes 
the Supreme Court bench. In maintain- 
ing this position Mr. Hughes has in 
mind the future of that bench. He is 
thinking not.of his present fortunes, or the 
fortunes of his party, but of the future 
of his country. What effect would his 
nomination, even more his election, have 
upon the character of his present office? 
Would it not establish a dangerous pre- 
cedent? Would not political managers in 
the future turn to this place for their 
candidates; would not justices have the 
White House constantly in mind? The 
precedent once established, the descent 
in general character would be insidious 
but certain. Only occasionally has politics 
influenced Supreme Court decisions; with 
Presidential candidates on the _ bench, 
however, such considerations would in- 
evitably play a part. This means utter 
destruction for this branch of the Govern- 
ment. Some people have denounced Mr. 
Hughes’s attitude as pedantic, almost 
priggish. After all, they say, the Presi- 
dency is a greater office than a justiceship 
of the Supreme Court; evidently Mr. 
Hughes regards it as inferior. But this 
contention entirely misses the essential 
point. Our system makes the Supreme 
Court bench our great umpire; and the 
first essential of an umpire is that he be 
impartial—that he decide questions in the 
clear, cold light of justice. He cannot 
perform this function if personal ambitions 
lead him to one side or the other. The use 
of the Supreme Court as a nesting place 
for Presidential ambitions would detract 
from its usefulness as an interpreter of the 
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Constitution. The black robe and the 
Presidential aspirant are incompatible. 

Mr. Hughes has maintained this attitude 
from the first. I can personally testify 
to that. I well remember a meeting with 
Mr. Hughes a few days after President 
Taft, in 1910, had appointed him to the 
bench. That was a critical moment in 
Mr. Hughes’s career. He was waging the 
greatest fight of his governorship with the 
Barnes machine at Albany. For four 
years the people of New York had looked 
upon Governor Hughes as their greatest 
asset in the fight for political decency. 
His acceptance of the Supreme Court 
justiceship disappointed many, to whom 
the act seemed almost like a desertion. 
But Governor Hughes had his own point 
of view. He had served two terms as 
governor, at great personal sacrifice; and 
he had definitely decided to return to 
private life when Mr. Taft’s offer came to 
him. It opened up the chances of public 
service along lines for which Mr. Hughes’s 
training especially fitted him and which 
were extremely congenial. It also re- 
moved him definitely as a Presidential 
candidate. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” | inter- 
jected, when Governor Hughes had reached 
this point in his explanation. 

He wheeled around like a flash. “You 
mustn’t say that,” he said. I quickly 
perceived that my remark had not been a 
happy one. There was an energy and 
finality in the Governor’s statement that 
definitely removed him from my mind as 
a Presidential possibility. I have had no 
reason to change it since. 


A “STAMPEDE” THAT FAILED 


Mr. Roosevelt’s present enthusiasm for 
Justice Hughes makes no great impression. 
Had it not been for the Colonel, Mr. 
Hughes would now be President of the 
United States. Governor Hughes was an 
acknowledged candidate in 1908, and had 
the New York delegation, but Mr. Roose- 
velt insisted on Taft. Had Hughes been 
nominated then, he would have been 
elected, and unquestionably reélected in 
1912. Nordo those who know Mr. Hughes 
think much of the “stampede” theory. 
He is the last man in the world to be 


“stampeded” into anything. In fact, 
politicians have tried to “stampede” Mr. 
Hughes before, and with indifferent suc- 
cess. In the fall of 1905 Mr. Hughes was 
engaged in a great public work, also of an 
essentially judicial character—the life in- 
surance investigation. Probably the his- 
torian, in tracing the causes of the im- 
provement that has taken place in Ameri- 
can politics in the last ten years, will find 
the most important of them in this pro- 
ceeding. One result of Mr. Hughes’s 
sudden fame was to place him among the 
political “availables.” He had _ hardly 
begun when a Republican convention 
assembled to nominate a candidate for 
mayor of New York. The _ politicians 
picked out Mr. Hughes, partly, it is gen- 
erally suspected, because the campaign 
would close his career as investigator and 
forestall certain facts which he afterward 
disclosed concerning Republican politics 
in New York. The parallel to the present 
situation is almost exact. He was en- 
gaged in a great work. of the utmost im- 
portance to the public interest; and he 
refused to be beckoned away by any 
temptation of political place. He said 
“No” and he meant “No.” But the 
politicians did not believe him. Like their 
successors in the national party to-day 
they fell back on the “stampede” theory. 
Once let the convention nominate him, 
they said, and how can he refuse? Well, 
they tried it. The convention met, and, 
with loud huzzas, nominated Mr. Charles 
E. Hughes for mayor. When the “ notifi- 
cation committee” proceeded to his house 
and solemnly presented the nomination, 
Mr.-Hughes met them courteously and 
declined in a few well chosen words. 

The crestfallen Republicans reassembled 
and chose another candidate. The “stam- 
pede” theory failed in 1905; may it not 
fail again in 1915? He has made one 
Republican convention go back and nomin- 
ate another man; he is entirely capable 
of making another do so. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF ELIHU ROOT 


Outside Justice Hughes and Mr. Roose- 
velt, Elihu Root is the only name that 
arouses national interest. On his inherent 
merits, Mr. Root has many qualifications. 
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The two pressing problems facing the 
Nation now are military preparedness and 
foreign policy. Mr. Root seems uniquely 
qualified to handle both these issues. He 
has presided over the two federal depart- 
ments that are concerned with them—he 
has been Secretary of War and of State, 
and he served with great distinction in 
both places. Such army as the United 
States has at present it owes almost en- 
tirely to Mr. Root. As Secretary of War 
he inherited the rabble organization with 
which we bungled through the Spanish 


War. When he entered upon his duties, 
the Army’s authorized strength was 
25,000. Mr. Root, after a character- 


istically protracted struggle with Congress, 
succeeded in increasing this to 100,000, 
and he also obtained the reforms that laid 
the basis of the present organization. Lord 
Haldane, once War Minister of Great Bri- 
tain, has publicly testified that he gained 
his greatest inspiration and information 
from Elihu Root’s reports as Secretary of 
War. Certainly a President with this 
background could render great services to 
our military progress in the next four years. 
Mr. Root also knows the State Depart- 
ment as do few other living Americans. 
He is one of the few Secretaries of State 
we have had in fifty years whom the 
European diplomats have really feared; 
for his shrewdness, his smoothness, his 
complete devotion to his country’s interest 
they had the most wholesome respect. 
Consequently Mr. Root enjoys great 
prestige in Europe; and his election as 
President would lift the United States in 
European eyes. In the present movement 
for Pan-Americanism we must not over- 
look the fact that it was Mr. Root’s famous 
visit to South America that laid the basis 
of better relations with our neighbors. 


MR. ROOT UNAVAILABLE 


Still, politically, Mr. Root is probably 
the most unavailable man before the public. 
The old-timers like him; many thinking 
people, who forgive certain things in his 
career because they believe in his innate 
patriotism and have the greatest respect 
for his talents, would gladly vote for him. 
But would Mr. Roosevelt support him? 
Once, indeed, the ex-President said that 





he would crawl all the way from the White 
House to the Capitol, if such an obeisant 
act would make Elihu Root President. 
“He is the greatest man who has appeared 
on either side of the Atlantic in my 
time,” was another tribute. Things have 
changed, however. When Mr. Root pre- 
sided over the convention of 1912 he 
became the great architect of the greatest 
crime of the ages. If, as seems likely, the 
present tendency is to forgive and forget, 
the strangest beginning would be Mr. 
Root’s nomination. For this would arouse 
all the old animosities. Mr. Roosevelt is 
not the only one who feels this way, for 
that 1912 convention was an odious per- 
formance in the sight of all men. Most 
Americans want to forget it. The voters, 
by giving Mr. Taft the votes of only Utah 
and Vermont, rendered an effectual judg- 
ment of Mr. Root’s handiwork. Despite 
all this, and despite Mr. Root’s record 
as Thomas F. Ryan’s attorney and as 
Tweed’s legal defender—to mention only 
two high lights that would figure, justly 
or unjustly, in any Root Presidential 
campaign—the old bosses who still control 
the Republican machinery have _ been 
assiduously grooming Mr. Root as their 
candidate. They had all their plans laid 
for a delegate-hunting campaign to begin 
on January 1st. But one cold, blanketing 
fact has disarranged all their calculations. 
Mr. Root’s political unhappiness consists 
in that he makes so excellent a presiding 
officer. As already said, his chairmanlike 
ability at the national convention of 1912 
put the first cog in his Presidential aspira- 
tions. Last summer he presided again, 
this time over the New York Constitutional 
Convention. This time he did a highly 
creditable piece of work. The constitu- 
tion adopted by that convention, in the 
judgment of most observers, represents 
about the finest one ever turned out in this 
country. Yet the freemen of New York 
rejected it by a vote of nearly half a 
million. Why this amazing hostility? 
There can be but one explanation: that 
they regarded it as Root’s constitution. 
They could not believe that a document 
which this skilful constitution lawyer had 
had a hand in drawing did not contain 
pitfalls. The public judgment was cruel; 
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it would be easy to show that it was unjust 
—for Mr. Root, despite his reputation, has 
stood for many liberal things, such as direct 
primaries and the income tax, while his 
terrific fight against Lorimer and against 
the attempts of Big Business to retain that 
corrupt politician in the Senate showed 
that he was no passive instrument of the 
“interests.” In Mr. Hughes’s struggle 
with Mr. Barnes and the other New York 
“bosses,” Root also placed himself upon 
the Governor’s side. But it didn’t matter 
—he had been Tweed’s lawyer and the 
legal light who made possible the deals of 
the Metropolitan Street Railway; that 
ended the matter. The rejection of the 
New York constitution has probably 
ended the Root Presidential boom. 

Of the big figures, therefore, Mr. Roose- 
velt is the one remaining choice. Perhaps 
he, more than any other candidate, would 
harmonize the two wings of the party. 
The veterans of 1912 detest him; they 
say that no circumstances can possibly 
make him the candidate. All political 
theorizing, however, cannot get away from 
the fact that Roosevelt carried all the 
non-Wilson states four years ago except 
Utah and Vermont. He is one of the 
greatest vote-getters who has ever appeared 
in American politics, and, after all is said, 
vote-getting is a desirable qualification 
for a Presidential candidate. His nomina- 
tion would displease many people—mostly 
the judicial, sober living, logical, respec- 
table kind, who, after all, do not exist in 
sufficiently large numbers to determine an 
election. The politicians who hate Mr. 
Roosevelt are, when all is said, politicians, 
and politicians who are hungry for victory. 
Part of their trade is to forget inexpedient 
animosities; the acceptance of Mr. Roose- 
velt would, therefore, not seriously strain 
their principles. 

“Tt will be Hughes or Roosevelt’’—this 
is a common saying in Washington to-day. 


THE REPUBLICAN “ FAVORITE SONS” 


Outside of these three men—Hughes, 
Root, and Roosevelt—there are a group of 
candidates of the kind who usually figure 
in the public prints in the preconvention 
months. Why there should be such things 
as “favorite sons” is not entirely clear. 








Benjamin Harrison was the last favorite 
son who received a Presidential nomina- 
tion; that happened in 1888—twenty- 
eight years ago; each succeeding four 
years, however, brings in a new crop. 
Several of these are already shopworn: 
Charles W. Fairbanks, for example. Others, 
like William Alden Smith, of Michigan, 
and Boise Penrose, of Pennsylvania, are 
merely absurd. Senator Borah, of Idaho, 
belongs in a different class. He is so 
different from most favorite sons that his 
friends really regret that he seems in 
danger of becoming one. He makes an 
excellent speech, is personally attractive, 
has a record for honesty and progressiv- 
ism. Mr. Borah, however, has no illusions 
concerning his candidacy, and has pro- 
hibited the use of his name on the primary 
ballots in certain states. He is still a 
young man: his reputation is growing; 
perhaps four or eight years from now con- 
ditions will be more favorable. Mean- 
while, why should he permit himself to be- 
come shopworn? Senator Cummins 
suffers somewhat because his name has 
been so commonly associated with the 
Presidency. He is one of the original 
Republican insurgents; he voted for Roose- 
velt in 1912, and inserted a plank in the 
lowa platform which practically declared 
that a Republican might vote for either 
Taft or Roosevelt and still remain “regu- 
lar.” Possibly this may make Mr. Cum- 
mins a “harmonizer” candidate; but it is 
not certain. The fact that he is not par- 
ticularly strong on the preparedness issue 
will not recommend him to the Roosevelt 
wing. The same objection lies against 
ex-Senator Burton. He has been a peace 
man and a small-navy man, besides being 
generally regarded, in his own state, as 
extremely conservative. His political life 
in Cleveland has represented antagonism 
to the Tom Johnson movement; it is 
significant that Mr. Burton did not care 
to stand for the United States Senatorship 
on the popular vote. Nevertheless, he has 
great ability and character. He has also 
what few candidates have, a real issue 
—anti-pork barrelism. In other times his 
successful fight against wasteful federal ap- 
propriations would make platform enough 
for a Presidential campaign. 
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CORPORATION SCHOOLS 


There remains only one figure of con- 
sequence—that of Senator John W. Weeks. 
Here, many say, is the real standpat candi- 
date. The old campaigners may talk 
Hughes or Root or Burton; but they also 
have their eyes upon a trim, energetic, 
well-groomed, businesslike person from 
eastern Massachusetts. Senator Weeks 
is one of the few candidates who has 
under way a well organized campaign. 
The impression prevails in certain quarters 
that the Nation has outgrown its spasm 
of Progressivism. It has been fed for ten 
years, these philosophers believe, on a diet 
of railroad regulation, tariff reform, “social 
justice,” “popular” government, and the 
rest, and is now yearning for a return to the 
sober, common sense of business men. It 
has had about all it can stand of La Fol- 
lette, Wilson, and other “uplifters” in 
both parties; it would like to return to 
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McKinley or Taft. The Nation is sick of 
“agitators” —it is looking for the “con- 
structive” man. Mr. Weeks is apparently 
the candidate who best represents this 
school of thought. He has spent the 
larger part of his life as a banker and 
broker. His speeches, usually made before 
bankers’ and traffic men’s associations, 
contain suggestions for curbing the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
condemning the Wilson trust bill and Trade 
Commission, advocating ship subsidies, 
the protective tariff, and the like. Mr. 
Weeks is sincere in all this and would not 
conduct a Presidential campaign on any 
other basis. But little in it awakens any 
loud popular echo. One can imagine 
what would happen to this unimaginative 
mind if it once attempted to measure wits 
with the keen and subtle intellect now 
stationed in the White House. 


CORPORATION SCHOOLS 


HOW NINETY-THREE BIG AMERICAN CORPORATIONS ARE MEETING THE NEED FOR 
BETTER MECHANICS, BETTER CLERKS, AND BETTER SALESMEN—BRIDG- 
ING THE GAP BETWEEN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE 


Lf JOB, 


HE National Association of 
Corporation Schools is an 
organization at present com- 
prising ninety-three American 
corporations that employ 

more than one million people and that use 
capital in excess of 3 billion dollars. Their 
membership signifies that each of these 
corporations wants more education for 
some or all of its employees, and wants 
it badly enough to pay the bills to get it. 
But why should the Atchison, Topeka, 
& Sante Fé Railway care whether John 
Jones, engine wiper in a roundhouse at 
La Junta, Colo., knows the multiplication 
table; or why should the New York Edison 
Company, which supplies practically all 
the electric light and power for New York 
City, worry because Willie Brown, office 
boy, thinks that the Suez Canal is in the 
western part of New York State? And yet 
the reasons why they care are at the root of 


AND TRAINING WORKERS FOR PROMOTION 


two great economic problems of modern 
times, and the correction of the mental 
deficiencies of John Jones and Willie Brown 
is full of million-dollar potentialities for 
the future of American industry in general 
and the Santa Fé Railway and the New 
York Edison Company in particular. 

The Santa Fé Railway cares because 
John Jones is a specimen of the kind of half- 
baked mechanic that modern industrial- 
ism has been turning out since the decline 
of the apprentice system. In the “good 
old days,” that really did have their good 
points besides being old, a lad who wanted 
to learn a trade was apprenticed to a jour- 
neyman, and after six or seven years of 
precept and example and experience he 
knew as much as his master and was grad- 
uated as an all-round workman, skilled 
with his hands, familiar with his tools, 
and proud of his craft. But along came the 
inventions of specialized machinery in the 
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latter half of the last century. These ma- 
chines subdivided the labor of nearly every 
trade. An extreme case is that of the 
cobbler. An old-time cobbler made the 
whole shoe, from cutting out the leather to 
stitching the sole. To-day eighty-five 
different processes are employed in the 
making of one shoe, and the man who runs 
any one of these machines need not know 
anything about old-fashioned cobbling. 
Apparently, so far as the shoe manufac- 
turer was concerned, it became a matter 
of indifference whether the man ever knew 
anything more than how to work the levers 
on that one machine. 

But this was only seemingly true. For, 
pretty soon, the manufacturers needed 
men for higher kinds of work—men who 
were mentally quick on their feet and who 
knew something about the mechanics of the 
machines they were handling. They 
needed foremen, superintendents, and 
fresh blood for the higher executive posi- 
tions in their companies. Normally, they 
would look for likely men in the ranks to 
fill these positions. But when they looked 
in the ranks they found dead-alive men 
who had become part of their specialized 
machines, who had no technical knowledge. 
All right, they said, we'll get the leaders 
from the technical schools. But the boys 
from the technical schools did not know 
their particular business—its methods, its 
spirit, or its men. Something had to be 
done. They did the wise thing: they 
elected to supply so much as was needed of 
trade education and common school edu- 
cation to their own employees. 


MULTIPLICATION AND PROMOTION 


Thus the Santa Fé Railway wants John 
Jones not merely to be an engine wiper 
but it wants him to be ready to step into 
an engineer’s shoes or become competent 
to be a good repair shop mechanic, or, if 
he has it in him, to qualify for Mr. Ripley’s 
job as president. Now if John Jones were 
going to wipe engines for the rest of his 
life, the multiplication table might well 
remain a mystery to him forever. But if 
he is some day to write time tables for 
passenger trains on the La Junta division 
he has got to be able tomultiply the number 
of miles between Las Animas and La Junta 
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by the average running time of each train 
and get the right answer. Hence the thirty- 
six railroad shop schools for apprentices 
scattered all over the route of the Santa 
Fé, from Sacramento, Calif., to Corwith, 
Ill. Of course, the instruction that John 
Jones gets is more closely connected with 
his immediate prospects for promotion 
than has just been indicated above, but 
the underlying idea is that he must go up or 
out, and the railroad infinitely prefers that 
he shall go up, at its expense. 

Now why should the New York Edison 
Company be troubled that Willie Brown 
thinks the Suez Canal is in western New 
York? The illustration is not fanciful, for 
in an examination of its employees made 
by that company the examiners were 
astonished to learn from the papers that 
the three principal cities of New York, 
besides New York City, were Philadelphia, 
Jersey City, and Washington; that both 
the Panama Canal and the Suez Canal 
were in New York; that the Yosemite 
Valley and Yellowstone Park were near 
Buffalo; and that the largest crop grown in 
New York was rice. What troubled the 
officers of the concern as they studied these 
revelations was that they could imagine 
what these employees were telling its cus- 
tomers about electricity and about the 
New York Edison Company. That com- 
pany is a regulated monopoly, a public 
service corporation which, like all public 
service corporations, is confronted daily 
by the spectre of public ownership and 
that can hope to escape it only by proving 
its capacity to render the highest possible 
service and by constantly pleasing its 
patrons. If Willie Brown, office boy, 
thought a watt of electricity was electricity 
generated by steam because he had some- 
time heard of James Watt, or if he confused 
the president of the company, Mr. Nicholas 
F. Brady, with a worthy gentleman who 
stages musical comedies and mob dramas 
but whose sole interest in the New York 
Edison Company is the cost of spotlights, 
he was not likely to help the company serve 
its patrons as they should be served or 
reassure them concerning the fitness of its 
management for its peculiar task. 

Hence the New York Edison Company 
took Willie Brown in hand, him and all the 
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CORPORATION SCHOOLS 


other employees, to help them, each in 
their degree, to know what they needed to 
know for their own advancement and for 
the good of the company. Fifteen courses 
of study are given by competent instructors 
in the company’s buildings and most of 
them on the company’s time. They range 
from grammar, American history, geogra- 
phy, and arithmetic to laboratory demon- 
strations of the principles of electricity and 
of the operation of direct-current and alter- 
nating-current machinery. They include 
lessons in physiology and hygiene, courteous 
demeanor toward the public, office practice 
and business policy of the New York Edison 
Company, advertising and salesmanship, 
stenography, book-keeping, correct meth- 
ods for telephone operators, and many 
other subjects—some of them simply broad- 
ening the mental outlook of the employees, 
some of them directly related to their 
present job and to the job just ahead of 
them. Attendance on the appropriate 
courses is usually compulsory where they 
are given on company time and optional 
where they are given in the evenings; but 
interest and rating in the courses are 
among the first things considered when 
promotions are to be made. And the 
benefits to the employees are otherwise so 
obvious that there is no lack of applications 
for the optional courses. 

The officers of the New York Edison 
Company know that this system of educa- 
tion has paid. It has paid because it has 
visibly raised the level of performance of 
duty among its employees; because it has 
reduced the costly activities of the “hire- 
and-fire’’ department by so training the 
people for their work that they can stay 
hired; because it has attached to the com- 
pany the loyalty of its employees in a 
more vital way than ever before. 


’ 


THE “N. C. R.’’ SCHOOLS 


Corporation schools are a native Ameri- 
can product. The first one to be called 
by that name and to embody the principles 
of the modern school was established about 
twenty-five years ago by Mr. John H. 
Patterson in the National Cash. Register 
Company. He early concluded that five 
elements underlay business success: health, 
honesty, ability, industry, and knowledge of 
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the business. He decided that his sales- 
men needed more knowledge of the busi- 
ness and that instruction in the other four 
directions would add to their usefulness. 
So he organized them into a school, which 
he himself taught for some time. To-day 
the instruction in one or another of the 
National Cash Register Company’s schools 
touches the life of the salesman at many 
points. New salesmen are tried out for 
several months, and if they like the work 
and seem likely to succeed in it they attend 
the training school at Dayton, O., all their 
expenses except traveling expenses being 
paid by the company. After five weeks of 
instruction they go back to their jobs with 
a new vision of their possibilities. Every 
two weeks they meet in classes with the 
district manager of their territory and dis- 
cuss common problems and the company’s 
policy. Once a year, the men who have 
done the best work gather from all parts of 
the country and hold a convention for 
mutual help and inspiration. The com- 
pany also gives a post-graduate course in 
the factory to groups of selected salesmen. 


COURSES FOR GIRLS 


The three examples described above are 
broadly typical of the purposes of all the 
corporation schools: the Santa Fé Railway 
is trying to make better mechanics, the 
New York Edison Company is trying to 
make better office workers, and the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company is trying 
to make better salesmen. Each of them 
is also trying to do in part what the other 
two do. All of them are trying to bridge 
the gap between the public school and the 
job. All are trying to cut down the waste 
that comes from having to discharge em- 
ployees and spend time and money break- 
ing in new ones who may be no better. 

This last item has been a source of enor- 
mous loss to American industry. The ex- 
perience of the National Cloak & Suit 
Company is an illustration of the benefits 
of the corporation school in correcting this 
evil. When its officers realized the loss it 
was sustaining in this direction, it organized 
a school to achieve the following purposes: 

(1) To instruct new employees. 

(2) To help employees to a better knowl- 
edge of their work. 
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(3) To give them, if they are ambitious, 
an opportunity to learn more advanced 
work leading to better paying positions. 

(4) To give them a review or training 
in such subjects as arithmetic, penman- 
ship, etc. 

(5) Toenable any of them who are doing 
work not to their liking to learn other more 
congenial work. 

Ten teachers, all normal school or college 
graduates, are now employed to instruct 
the employees. “The material for this 
instruction is contained in text books 
compiled by the teaching staff. These 
texts are printed loose-leaf manuals 
covering in detail the work of each depart- 
ment taught in the school. The instruc- 
tion proceeds from the theoretical gradually 
into the practical so that by the time a 
student has completed a course she has 
been doing the actual work of a depart- 
ment and may at once fill a position. All 
courses are standardized on a basis of one 
hour a day, and vary in length from a week 
(5 hours) to three months (60 hours). 
Classes are held entirely during business 
hours and on the company’s time; in other 
words, employees are paid to attend school. 
The number of persons in each class is 
limited in general to twenty or less, as 
experience has shown that operative pro- 
cesses cannot be taught with thoroughness 
to a greater number. The teaching staff 
includes twelve teachers and a principal. 
Department heads also give talks on spe- 
cial topics’. The attendance at the school 
has varied from 450 to 750. 

This school thus performs a threefold 
service: it keeps new employees from inter- 
rupting the work of old employees while 
they are learning their jobs; it keeps open 
the path of advancement for everybody; 
and it fits the employees into the kind of 
work they can do best, so that they stay 
with the company. 

The variations in kinds of schools are as 
numerous as the kinds of corporations 
that have established them. Thus the 
Lakeside Press, of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, of Chicago, employs thirty 
boys every July, taking only grammar 
school graduates directly from the public 
schools at the age of fourteen and, after six 
months’ trial, indentures them for six and 


one half years as apprentices. The first two 
years the boys work half the time and go 
to public high school the rest. During the 
remaining four and one half years they are 
taught one of the printing trades and some 
of the purely cultural school subjects in the 
company’s own school. The Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company has schools for 
all three of the principal types of workers 
—for its salesmen, its office workers, and 
its mechanics. The Packard Motor Car 
Company, by its school for apprentices, has 
cut down the turnover of its working force 
from 200 per cent. to less than 50 per cent. 
The idea has been applied successfully 
even to retail salesmanship, by the United 
Cigar Stores Company. This company 
has not only a school but a practice store 
in connection with it, where the students 
try their new knowledge on actual custom- 
ers. All new salesmen must go through 
this training course, which covers fourteen 
days and includes lectures on tobacco from 
the seed to the cigar box, talks on pipes and 
their construction, the company’s methods 
of buying and selling, the rules for the 
treatment of customers, and ideas for mak- 
ing the stores more serviceable and econ- 
omical to their patrons. 

Thus far, corporation schools are one of 
the most promising developments of Amer- 
ican industry in the race for the industrial 
supremacy of the world. With continua- 
tion schools and vocational schools they are 
our preparation to meet the competition 
of countries like Sweden and Germany, 
where untrained labor is practically un- 
known. To be effective under such com- 
petition, we must get the utmost value out 
of the work of every person. In machinery 
and organization we are the peers of any 
people. It is in the men that we have 
lagged behind. Wasted by-products have 
been recovered and made useful. Wasted 
human talent is the next big field of study 
for American business men. They have 
recognized the opportunity and everywhere 
are giving thought not only to the deterior- 
ation of machines but to the deterioration 
of mentality, not only to the upbuilding of 
organizations but to the upbuilding of the 
human beings that make up the organiza- 
tions. The age of machinery is giving way 
to a new age of man. 
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THE BALKAN CAULDRON 


THE REJECTION OF GREECE'S OFFER TO ENTER THE WAR ON THE SIDE OF THE 


ENTENTE POWERS IN AUGUST, 


1Q014—THE SECRET TREATY THAT 


BOUND RUMANIA TO GERMANY AND AUSTRIA — THE 


FAILURE OF 


“FRA ANGEL- 


1cO’’ DIPLOMACY 


BY 
W. MORTON FULLERTON 


(THE THIRD ARTICLE OF A SERIES ON THE FORCES BEHIND THE DIPLOMACY OF THE GREAT WAR) 


Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 


HAKESPEARE, in the Witches’ 
scene in Macbeth, would seem to 
have had a clear prevision of cer- 
tain of the melancholy and tragic 
efforts of the diplomacy of the 

three Allied Powers, England, France, and 
Russia, during 1914 and 1915 in the Bal- 
kans. Each was provided with a bulging 
sack of poisons, and Italy, who joined the 
band late, for excellent reasons of her own, 
alone carried a pouch containing a few 
counter-poisons. At all events, mumbling 
in discordant rhythm their futile charms, 
the Powers of the Quadruple Entente suc- 
ceeded in stocking the always thick and 
slab gruel of the Balkan pot with such a 
hideous and heterogeneous variety of still 
more strange ingredients as made the mess, 
indeed, a veritable hell-broth. Never 
were nations in arms less assisted by their 
diplomats. During a heroic year of sub- 
lime sacrifice on the part of the men in 
the trenches, the governments of the En- 
tente Powers were doing their stupidest 
utmost to aggravate the hesitations of the 
Balkan States as to their rdle in the Great 
War, and thereby to stultify the achieve- 
ments of the Allied armies. It was an- 
other commonplace case under the law 
that “too many cooks spoil the broth.” 

I] have analyzed the hesitations of Italy. 
It is pertinent, now, to deal with the hesi- 
tations of the Slav States, and of Rumania 
and Greece. The chief characteristic of 
those hesitations is that they were almost 
all created, as if wantonly, by the Powers 
of the Quadruple Entente. 


Thus, take the confusion, the con- 


founded confusion, the confusion worse 
confounded, of the whole Grecian chapter 
in the Balkan record during the Great 
War. When, at the end of August, 1914, 
the Germans were marching on Paris, and, 
in the doubtful fate of the French armies, 
the fate, as well, of a whole epoch of his- 
tory hung in the balance, M. Venizelos, 
Prime Minister of Greece, secured the 
assent of King Constantine to his calling 
on the French Minister in Athens in order 
to inform him that Greece was ready to 
throw in her lot with France. This was 
on August 18th. A few days later, France 
—nay, Europe and the United States—was 
saved by the Battle of the Marne. Eng- 
land and France were conducting futile 
negotiations at the time with Turkey 
(against whom they were to declare war 
about eleven weeks later) and the Greek 
offer of armed intervention was rejected! 
M. Delcassé, it is to be noted, was not yet 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs. When, 
indeed, he became Minister on the 27th cf 
August the advantages of Greek coépera- 
tion with the Allies had already been 
repudiated. Thus, a second blunder had 
been committed—the first being the dilly- 
dallying policy of the Entente Powers in 
dealing with the Young Turks. More- 
over, it was well known in the Balkans that 
Russia, who was then making her steady 
drive toward the Carpathians, had secured 
the consent of the Allies to the eventual 
occupation of Constantinople. The news 
of this grave fact had rapidly made its 
way in the cafés of Sofia and Bukharest. 
Rumania, no less concerned with the prob- 
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lem of the freedom of the Dardanelles than 
Russia, had thus been alienated; yet every 
precaution should have been taken to hu- 
mor Rumania, who had been for thirty 
years a sleeping partner to a secret military 
convention with the Central Powers! 

Almost exactly a year later, on August 
3, 1915, a Greek Deputy wrote to me as 
follows from Mitylene: 


We are gazing into the black depths of a blind 
alley, for now we are sure of the Bulgaro-Turco- 
German agreement. Will our people allow 
themselves to be betrayed much longer? Al- 
ready I am wondering if there still be time to 
save even Hellenic honor. Here in Mitylene 
we have 100,000 refugees from Asia Minor, and 
they are more or less dying of hunger. The 
Turks, at German instigation, are extermin- 
ating our race in every conceivable fashion. 
Every day, there in the mountains across the 
water in Asia Minor, the villages are burning, 
and we watch the smoke of the fires settle 
slowly westward over Mitylene. Yet more 
than ever our Government is under the influence 
of the Germans, who are recommending us to 
pursue a policy of friendship with the Turks. 
Oh, my friend, if only I were a Robespierre, 
what a clean sweep would I make! What a 
clean sweep! 


On October 5th, French and British 
forces landed on Greek soil at Salonica at 
the invitation of the Greek Government. 
Greece had already mobilized on Septem- 
ber 23d in response to Bulgarian mobiliza- 
tion. On the same date of October 5th 
M. Venizelos fell, while Bulgarian forces 
were massing on the Serbian frontier, and 
Austro-German troops were trying to cross 
the. Danube in order to punish Serbia, 
pitilessly abandoned by Greece, notwith- 
standing the clear text of the treaty of de- 
fensive alliance linking the two Powers. 
The King of Greece had made of the Greek 
Constitution “a scrap of paper.” 


In July, 1914, the Balkan mountains 


had appeared to the British Foreign Min- 
ister so far away that he declared that the 
British people would never understand, 
and never be made to coédperate in, a war 
waged for the Serbs. A little more thana 
year later, French and British troops were 
fighting shoulder to shoulder, in order to 
recover for those very Serbs the storied 
hills and dales from which they had been 
driven by the Bulgars and the Austro- 


omen of ill luck. 
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Germans. Once again the facts were 
bearing witness to the wisdom of the 
greater of the historians—to the perspica- 
city, for instance, of a Sorel—when they 
tirelessly reminded Europe of the haunting 
significance of the Eastern Question. 


‘WORKING FOR BALKAN AGREEMENT” 


All the great statesmen have constantly 
kept in mind the excellent utterance of St. 
Paul: “Be not deceived: God is not 
mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” History is a relent- 
less commentary on this text. Armand 
du Plessis, Cardinal Duc de Richelieu, 
Prime Minister of the Council of State in 
the reign of Louis XIII, one of the makers, 
with Czsar and Napoleon, of the France 
that is now fighting for its life and for its 
historic frontiers, left behind him a re- 
markable little book known as his Testa- 
ment Politique crammed with wise counsel 
for the guidance of the Realm. In it 
Richelieu says, in a formula that every 
statesman would do well to inscribe over 
his door: Ce qui est libre en son commence- 
ment devient quelquefois nécessaire dans 
la suite: “You are free to choose at the 
start, but, the choice once made, there is 
no more choosing.” Out of the depths of 
their exceptional experience of men and 
things, Richelieu and St. Paul bring forth 
to the light the same verity of common 
sense: the statesman who starts wrong 
must bear the consequences. 

The maxim of Richelieu finds grandiose 
illustration in the complicated affair of the 
negotiations of the Entente Powers with 
the Balkan States. “You are free to 
choose at the start, but, the choice once 
made, there is no more choosing.” It was 
a superstition of the ancient world that a 
false step on leaving one’s home was an 
The diplomacy of the 
Western Powers, in its dealings with the 
Balkan States, started wrong. It stumbled 
at the threshold of action. Its failures 
were the logical consequence of the first 
misstep. What the Powers in question 
tried to do was exactly the contrary of 
what they should have done. France 
made her choice in codperation with Eng- 
land and Russia. That choice was in 
favor of a policy which Sir Edward Grey 
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had described quite simply thus: “ We and 
our Allies concentrated on working for 
Balkan agreement.” “ Working for Balkan 
agreement!” Choices, as Richelieu re- 
minds us, are matters of extreme gravity: 
“The choice once made, there is no more 
choosing.” But this particular choice, 
although of a specious seduction for the 
highly civilized, generous, and _ senti- 
mental members of the Triple Entente, 
was exceptionally big with complications. 


RUMANIA’S SECRET TREATY 


When the Great War broke out it was, 
no doubt, a natural first impulse at St. 
Petersburg, in London, and in Paris to 
wish to restore the Balkan Union. Restor- 
ation of the Balkan Union seemed the nat- 
ural means to what appeared to the Powers 
of the Entente the most natural of ends, 
namely: the participation of the Slav 
States, and of Greece and even of Ru- 
mania, on the side of the great liberal na- 
tions who were fighting for the freedom of 
peoples, and apparently for the principle 
of nationalities. Did not Bulgaria owe its 
very existence to Russia? Was not the 


phrase, “ Bulgarian atrocities,” still one of 


the catch-words of the romantic liberalism 
of England? Would not Serbia have long 
ago vanished from the map but for the 
constant vigilance of Russia, France, and 
England, and even of Italy, as to the in- 
triguing policies of Vienna and Budapest? 
Was not the very charter of Hellenic 
liberties the generous gift of England, 
France, and Russia? When had the woes 
of Crete ever awakened an echo in Berlin, 
and when had they failed to evoke the 
active sympathy of Paris or of London? 
Who had given back to Greece the divine 
lonian Islands? Moreover, in 1898, when 
the Turkish forces still held all the defiles 
of Thessaly after the brief campaign of 
1897, who found for Greece the 4 million 
pounds sterling required to reclaim the 
Thessalian lands? Who, but England, 
France, and Russia—and in face, too, of 
the refusal of Germany to participate. 
And as to Rumania, could there be any 
doubt as to the sympathies of this Latin 
colony, exiled among boors? Indeed, even 
before Great Britain had declared war on 
Germany, and on the very day when 
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Germany declared war on France, August 
3, 1914, M. Bratiano, the Rumanian Prime 
Minister, convened at Sinaia a Crown 
Council. He submitted to the members 
of the Council a secret treaty, unknown to 
some of them, that had bound Rumania 
to Germany and Austria for thirty-three 
years! By seventeen votes to one the 
Council decided that no such unconstitu- 
tional pact could oblige Rumania to 
cooperate with the Central Powers in their 
aggressive war; that the Rumanian alli- 
ance with Austria and Germany was a 
dead letter. If the world had known of 
the existence of this secret treaty the 


. declaration of Rumanian neutrality, par- 


allel with that of Italy, would thus have 
been interpreted as still another proof of 
the insolence of the Germanic Powers in 
pretending that they had taken up arms 
in self-defense. Moreover, Rumanian de- 
claration of neutrality had the most far- 
reaching consequences. Did it not, indeed, 
decide for one entire year the destiny of 
the Balkans? It rendered possible the 
magnificent victory of the Serbs over the 
Austrians; and Rumanian intervention 
in Bessarabia, or Bukowina, during the 
methodical Russian retreat from Galicia, 
would have perhaps made that retreat 
a disaster. 

Thus, why was it unnatural to suppose 
that the populations of the whole Balkan 
region, from the Danube to Pirzus, from 
Varna to Monastir, would leap to their 
feet acclaiming the champions of liberty, 
joining their arms with those of the 
Paladins who had rushed to the rescue of 
Belgium, crushed under an assault as 
brutal as any bashi-bazouk had ever in- 
flicted on the mountaineers and peasants 
of the Rhodope and the Balkan highlands? 
And to all these powerful impulses of senti- 
ment were there not to be added reasons 
of self-interest, no less cogent, that were 
bound to rally the Balkan States to the 
cause of the Allies? Did not the liquida- 
tion of Islamism, so actively precipitated 
by the burst of Slav nationalism in the 
two Balkan wars, imply a_ corollary 
equally advantageous for the Balkan 
Powers and for the Powers of the Entente, 
namely: the consolidation of the Slav 
States of the Balkans, what Sir Edward 
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Grey called “concentration on working 
for Balkan agreement,” in order to create 
an impregnable Pan-Slav world as a 
counterpoise to the growing might of the 
German Empire in regions remote from the 
zones of attraction of England and France? 
Thus, when sentiment and reason were, 
to all appearances, so admirably blended, 
why should any vulgar arts of persuasion 
—bribery and bluff, false news and rumor, 
intimidation—be necessary to win the 
sympathy of the Balkan States? 

It was with such plausible arguments as 
these that Sir Edward Grey and M. Saz- 
onoff and the President of the French Re- 
public set forth on the Sisyphean task that 
must now be analyzed and, finally joined 
by M. Delcassé, advanced hand in hand, 
the blind leading the blind, up to the dis- 
aster marked on October 4, 1915, by a 
Russian ultimatum to Bulgaria, when it 
was at last perceived that Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria meant slyly to seize the event of 
the Great War in order to tear up the 
Treaty of Bukharest and to recover the 
Macedonian lands that he had lost in the 
Inter-Balkan War. 


THE FAILURE OF IDEALISTIC DIPLOMACY 


When, therefore, after the first weeks of 
the Great War the Triple Entente had 
become the facile dupe of the Young 
Turks, England and her allies “concen- 
trated on working for Balkan agreement.” 
The reader has seen in what a happy and 
generally complacent mood this “concen- 
tration” took place: sentiment and self- 
interest would appear to have combined 
in the minds of the several Foreign Min- 
isters to make the success of this manoeuvre 
seem certain and even easy. Full of a 
lofty enthusiasm in the incomparable 
beauty of the responsibility suddenly 
thrust upon them, by the barbaric aggres- 
sion of Germany, to defend the most 
sacred ideals of Humanity, the Powers in 
question were in reality so blinded by the 
fierce white light of their glorious mission 
as to fail to see even the most tangible and 
patent facts encompassing them. 

Instead of making obvious facts the ele- 
ments of the problem of diplomatic action 
in the Balkans, the Allies of the Quad- 
ruple Entente, provisionally rejecting those 





facts, sought to square the circle. With 
a doctrinaire optimism they undertook to 
restore the Balkan Confederation by a 
method which, annihilating the Treaty of 
Bukharest, would have established Bul- 
garian lordship in the peninsula and cre- 
ated rancor among Bulgaria’s neighbors. 
Yet, even with regard to the best way of 
accomplishing these mad ends, the Allies 
were not as one: the British way was not 
the Russian way, the French way was not 
exactly that of either of her allies, the 
“sacred egoism”’ and the clear intelligence 
of the Italian way were distinctly at cross- 
purposes with the way of all of Italy’s part- 
ners; and the only real harmony in the 
views of England, France, Russia, and 
Italy was their common repugnance, less 
on military and strategic grounds than 
from fundamental characteristics of their 
civilized prejudices and feelings, to em- 
ploy the one thing needful, Force, in order 
to settle a difficulty in which Right and 
Justice and the Liberty of Peoples seemed 
to their candid spirits sufficient incentives 
to any neutral peoples for making a 
frankly anti-German choice. 

Now, what should have been the con- 
cern of the diplomacy of the Allies parallel 
with the action of the Allied armies in 
France, in Poland, in Hungary, and in the 
Alps? Its sole logical aim was to assist 
the general staffs, either by recruital of 
Allied armies among the neutral nations, 
or, if that were impossible, by securing 
the unflinching neutrality of those nations. 
At all events, every endeavor either to 
bring the Balkans into the war, or to keep 
the Balkans out of the war, had to be made 
with sole regard to Balkan points of view, 
Balkan states of mind, Balkan ambitions, 
hopes, internecine jealousies. Isolation of 
the singularly heterogeneous Balkan ele- 
ments, in order to treat them as a particu- 
lar class apart, was, in a word, the sole 
rational method for Diplomacy, since Dip- 
lomacy eschewed haughtily the one quick 
method of cutting the Gordian Knot, 
namely: overawing the Balkans in good 
time, or even in the nick of time, by such 
effective action as the despatch of an ex- 
peditionary corps to Salonica, or elsewhere, 
in order to encourage the Greeks and the 
Rumanians to honor their signature and 
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to defend their Serbian Treaty of Alliance. 
The King of Greece and M. Venizelos pro- 
posed more than once Dedeagatch, on the 
Aegean, near the Turkish border, as an 
excellent point from which to begin aggres- 
sive action against Turkey. ‘Their eyes 
fixed on the Dardanelles, and hypnotized 
by the great idea of restoring Balkan 
Union by a revision of the Treaty of 
Bukharest—which operation implied the 
gravest sacrifices to Bulgaria by the 
Greeks and the Serbians—fearing, further- 
more to alienate Italy by excessive con- 
cessions to Greece until it was too late, 
every appeal of the Greeks the Allies 
refused, just as they neglected to find for 
Rumania just the right compensation at 
just the right time. In fact, they ignored 
most of the real Balkan elements. 


THE MIRAGE OF A BALKAN UNION 


Greece, in particular, insisted, as the 
price of her codperation against Turkey, 
that the Powers of the Quadruple Entente 
should give firm guarantees as to the 
intangibility of Hellenic territory. The 
Powers were ready to bestow on her vast 
concessions in Asia Minor, including the 


town of Smyrna and its hinterland; but, 
still bent on securing for Bulgaria all the 
Macedonian territory her Sovereign cov- 
eted, territory then in the hands of Serbia 
and Greece, they were unable to offer 
Greece these assurances as to her territor- 


ial integrity. Indeed, they proposed even 
to take territory from Greece and to give 
it to Bulgaria. Moreover, there was the 
whole question of the Greek islands and 
of Italian rivalry in the Adriatic, matters 
which require a chapter by themselves. 
Greece constantly replied to the Entente 
Powers that the Bulgars were already 
the allies of the Germans, and that the 
policy of the Allied Powers toward Bul- 
garia was one from which they were bound 
to have a rude awakening. England, 
France, and Russia had already received 
the same warning from Italy. But stead- 
ily the three Chanceries jogged on to their 
doom, lured to destruction by the will-o’- 
the-wisp of a Balkan Union to be secured 
by a revision of the Treaty of Bukharest. 
At the most critical moment of the negoti- 
ations between Greece and the Allied 
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Powers—when M. Venizelos had secured 
the King’s signature to a decree of mobili- 
zation of the army, and even his Sover- 
eign’s authorization to discuss with the 
Entente Powers the potential consequences 
for Greece of the Entente Powers’ alleged 
intention of beginning military action 
against Bulgaria—a little speech by Sir 
Edward Grey in the House of Commons, a 
little speech very friendly to Bulgaria, 
spread consternation broadcast once again 
in Athens and discouragement in Bukhar- 
est. Bulgaria and Turkey—Bulgaria and 
Turkey? Yes, Bulgaria and Turkey !—had 
only just signed a Treaty of Alliance; yet 
the Powers of the Entente were still pur- 
suing with M. Venizelos the marsh-lights 
of their wild dream of Balkan Union. 

Nothing better characterizes the tem- 
per of London and Paris during this entire 
period of misplaced diplomatic energy for 
the reconstruction of the Balkan League 
than the fact that Bulgaria’s arrangement 
with Turkey, concluded in August and 
September, 1915—an arrangement which 
Rome and Athens and Nish knew full well 
to be an earnest of the Tsar Ferdinand’s 
utter duplicity—was taken in the Western 
capitals as merely a curious episode, ad- 
mitting of a plausible interpretation that 
in no wise necessarily involved disagreeable 
interpretations as to Bulgaria’s intended 
treachery to the Allied cause. Yet, no 
competent critic could mistake the signifi- 
cance of this episode. By the arrangement 
in question Bulgaria recovered, in the 
neighborhood of Adrianople, without grant- 
ing any counter-compensations to Turkey, 
an immense strip of territory; and for 
Turkey to have accepted a bargain of this 
sort she could have acted only under 
German pressure. Germany calculated 
that, by facilitating this ingenious bargain, 
she would thereby restore herself in the 
good graces of Bulgaria, whom she had left 
in the lurch after the Inter-Balkan War. 
William II on this occasion made, as will 
be seen, a sort of amende honorable to the 
Tsar of the Bulgars. The story, which is 
an amusing one, is as follows: 

Vienna, it will be remembered, was 
mainly responsible for the second, or 
Inter-Balkan, War. Profiting by the dis- 
putes between the members of the Balkan 
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“AFTER THE TREATY OF BUKHAREST” 


Balkan boundaries as defined by the concert of 
Powers after the Inter-Balkan War. “Instead of 
making obvious facts the elements of the problem of 
diplomatic action in the Balkans, the Allies of the 
Quadruple Entente undertook to restore the Balkan 
Confederation by a method which, annihilating the 
Treaty of Bukharest, would have established Bul- 
garian lordship in the peninsula and created rancor 
among Bulgaria’s neighbors. Yet, even with regard 
to the best way of accomplishing these mad ends, 
the Allies were not as one: the British way was not 
the Russian way, the French way was not exactly 










that of either of her allies, . . . the Italian way 
was at cross purposes with the way of all of Italy’s 
partners ” 






Confederation over the partition of Mace- 
donia, after the Turko-Balkan War, Aus- 
tria had incited the Tsar of the Bulgarians 
to attack his allies of Athens and Belgrade, 
offering guarantees that Rumania would 
not intervene. But this action, as had 
been pointed out by Baron Beyens, the 
late Belgian Minister at Berlin, was a 
wanton sacrifice to Francis Joseph of his 
faithful old ally, King Carol of Rumania. 
Now, unfortunately for Austria, the Tsar 
of Bulgaria was utterly beaten by Serbia 
and Greece, and King Carol was impelled 
by the sympathies of the Rumanian “ pop- 
ulace” to override the menaces and inti- 
midations of Austria, and to take steps for 
the aggrandizement of Rumanian prestige 
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by humbling his rival, the Bulgarian Tsar. 
He mobilized, it. will be remembered, in 
the nick of time—in the interests, more- 
over, of Balkan peace and of Balkan bal- 
ance of power. He forced Bulgaria to ad- 
mit her defeat, and to sign in his capital 
the terrible Treaty of Bukharest, which 
deprived Bulgaria even of the Macedonian 
lands that Serbia had recognized as right- 
fully Bulgaria’s in the treaty she had signed 
with Bulgaria before they set out together 
on their Crusade against the Turks. Vienna 
strove desperately to induce the Pow- 
ers to revise the Treaty of Bukharest, but 
King Carol absolutely refused to do so; and 
as Baron Beyens says, “No doubt he was 
secretly assured of the support of Germany, 
who was bent on humoring Rumania in 
order to keep her under German influence.” 
At all events, King Carol telegraphed his 
gratitude to the German Emperor in a 
famous phrase: “Thanks to thee, Peace 
will remain definitive.” 


THE KAISER’S “‘AMENDE HONORABLE” 


Now the important point is this: while 
Bulgaria had been fighting Serbia and 
Greece she lost Adrianople. The Turks 
had quietly returned thither and recovered 
possession of the city from which they had 
been driven by Bulgaria a few months be- 
fore; and Germany, in order to make her- 
self persona grata at Constantinople, re- 
fused to acquiesce in the proposal of the 
Powers of the Triple Entente to force the 
Turks, by evacuating Adrianople, to con- 
form to the Treaty of London. Germany 
even went further: she backed Turkey in 
the new arrangement with Bulgaria, an 
arrangement that deprived Bulgaria of al- 
most all her recent conquests in Thrace. 
All these incidents, naturally, had deeply 
rankled in the soul of Tsar Ferdinand. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that when, 
in the critical days of the summer of 1915, 
the Powers of the Triple Entente, strug- 
gling in the Dardanelles, found it advisable 
to secure the codperation of Bulgaria, 
Germany should have made desperate 
efforts to thwart their action at Sofia. 
And what simpler way of attaining her 
end than by procuring for the Bulgars a 
goodly portion of that Thracian territory 
which Turkey had taken from them, and 
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which Turkey would never have been able 
to keep but for German support? Ger- 
many, therefore, prevailed on Turkey to 
restore a strip of that territory, and Bul- 
garia thus entered again into possession of 
a portion of her former conquests, without 
having been obliged to offer Turkey cor- 
responding compensations in the form of 
future engagements. What was meant by 
declaring that Germany made to Bulgaria 
an amende honorable must now be clear to 
the reader. 


THE REASONS FOR GREECE’S DOUBTS 


Allusion has been made to the speech of 
Sir Edward Grey, friendly to Bulgaria, 
which at a critical moment troubled the 
equanimity of Athens and of Bukharest. 
The shilly-shallying temporization of Sir 
Edward Grey, which led him to hope 
against hope, and to believe in the loyalty 
of Bulgaria, inspired that friendly speech. 
But the speech frightened King Constan- 
tine, who had already been offended by 
the rejection of his offers of codperation 
against Turkey and by the prolonged 
pro-Bulgarian manceuvres of the Entente 
Powers in their efforts to reconstruct the 
Balkan League. Serbia had acquiesced 
in the Entente’s policy of Balkan Union, 
and Greece found herself being left in the 
lurch, not only by her old ally, but by the 
Powers of the Entente. King Constan- 
tine perceived that his Macedonian con- 
quests, consecrated by the Treaty of Buk- 
harest, ran the gravest risks of being sacri- 
ficed. He knew as well as M. Venizelos 
that, whatever the disinterested dreams of 
the Entente Powers, Bulgaria would never 
accept the proffers of Serbia, never ac- 
quiesce in the Allies’ plan for securing a 
pacific Balkany. Bulgaria in the hands of 
the Tsar Ferdinand was for the Grecian 
King a traitor Power, and he never con- 
cealed his conviction that the Force of 
Things would finally demonstrate the vast 
illusions of the Allies. For Greece, at all 
events, Bulgaria was a Sword of Damocles, 
and that fact was just as much a reality 
for King Constantine as for M. Venizelos. 
This fact, indeed, was their sole bond of 
union. It was this fact that made it 
possible for M. Venizelos to wrest from the 
King a decree of mobilization, the urgency 
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of which was clear at Athens when it be- 
came certain that Bulgaria and Turkey 
had signed a Treaty of Alliance. Thus 
Greece had many pretexts for wondering 
whether the Allied Powers were not play- 
ing a double game. And in fact, while 
their motives had, indeed, been excellent, 
their gestures, seen from the Acropolis, 
seemed really to be inspired by a deep- 
dyed duplicity. 

Such was the melancholy and paradox- 
ical consequence of their efforts to solve 
the Balkan diplomatic problem as ideal- 
ists; that is, by leaving out the essential 
elements, namely, the Balkan elements. 
When, finally face to face with the Neme- 
sis that they had themselves evoked, the 
Entente Governments found themselves 
organizing, against the first thoughts of 
General Joffre and Lord Kitchener, a puny 
expeditionary corps for the Balkans, and 
their troops disembarked at Salonica with- 
out the permission of the Greek Govern- 
ment, it was not difficult to frighten the 
Hellenic world with the old legend and 
bugaboo of the Entente Powers’ intention 
of holding Macedonia for the Bulgarians. 
For the moment, at all events, how could 
King Constantine feel sure that even M. 
Venizelos had not deceived him? All the 
more as Sir Edward Grey was still saying 
pleasant, diplomatic things of Bulgaria in 
Parliament at London. 


BALKAN INTERESTS IGNORED 


In a word, for twelve long months the 
Diplomacy of the Allies kept saying to the 
Balkan States: “When will you join us in 
our Holy War against the Germans?” 
As if the Balkan States were Sisters of 
Charity, or possessed the souls of Avenging 
Angels! The Allies talked to the States 
the language of sentiment only; or rather, 
whenever they talked the language of in- 
terest, it was chiefly to despoil Serbia and 
Greece of hard-won provinces which had 
been for centuries a bone of contention 
between them and their mortal secular 
enemy, the Bulgar. Never was there such 
a spectacle of beautifully speculative 
but quite unimaginative diplomacy. Be- 
cause Gladstone had fired the soul of Eng- 
land over “ Bulgarian atrocities,” and be- 
cause the Tsar of Russia had raised from 
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the dead the Bulgarian People, was it, 
then, necessary that the Foreign Ministers 
of the Entente, during the greatest of the 
World Wars, should hesitate lest they hurt 
the feelings of an ambitious Prince, who 
was biding his time to crush his foes of 
Belgrade and of Athens? Yet the task be- 
fore the Entente Powers was a relatively 
simple one if dealt with on its merits. It 
was soluble if considered as a problem of 
mechanics. It was only necessary to be- 
gin by eliminating all irrelevant data. 
The Allies had only to keep clear before 
them the notion that they were dealing 
with the Balkans, and that the Balkans 
were the Balkans. Thus, their policy and 
their methods should have been the exact 
opposite of what it was. They had sought 
to conciliate their enemies by sacrificing 
their friends, a method that means not 
merely disaster but dishonor. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey acknowledged, in fact, on a sol- 
emn occasion, that all the diplomatic ac- 
tion of the Allies was bound to be at a pure 
loss. Yet he failed to draw the obvious 
conclusion: “Why, then, have ever in- 
dulged in a policy so futile?” 

Yes, on October 14, 1915, in the House 
of Commons, the British Prime Minister 
made an interesting statement on the re- 
sults of the prolonged negotiations be- 
tween the Allies and the Balkan Powers. 
Ten days before this statement Russia had 
presented an ultimatum to Bulgaria. 
Nine days before it, French troops had 
landed at Salonica and M. Venizelos had 
fallen. Eight days before it, the Austro- 
Germans had crossed the Drina, the Save, 
and the Danube. Five days before it, 
Belgrade had been occupied. Three days 
before it, the Bulgarians had taken the 
hedge of the Serbian frontier. Two days 
before it, the Greek Government had de- 
clined to assist Serbia, and on the particular 
date in question, Great Britain had just 
ventured to declare war on Bulgaria. 
Evidently, the diplomatic situation was 
not wanting in interest when Sir Edward 
Grey rose and remarked: 
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In my opinion, it is clear that nothing, out- 
side a preponderating advantage to the Allies 
in the course of the military events in Europe 
during the last few months, would have enabled 
us to make the policy of Balkan Union prevail 
over the opposite policy of bringing about 
Balkan War. ’ 


“A GLORIOUS FAILURE” 


Several observations might be made in 
reference to this verdict of Sir Edward 
Grey on the diplomatic labors of himself 
and his colleagues between August, 1914, 
and October, 1915. A single one may 
suffice. Sir Edward Grey’s words are, at 
all events, a candid repudiation of all 
responsibility for one of the most remark- 
able disasters in the whole history of dip- 
lomacy. But it may be said of it, and it 
should be said in it, that the disaster in 
question was a glorious failure, a failure 
which—though unquestionably a blot on 
the reputation for sagacity of the Allied 
Foreign Offices of London, Paris, and 
Petrograd—may always be cited, for the 
evidence it affords of their generous illu- 
sions, as an exceptionally characteristic 
title to honor. “Noblesse oblige,” and 
France and England and Russia treated 
the suspicious, vindictive, parvenu little 
Powers of the Balkans as their civilized 
peers. They fancied them amenable to 
impulses as disinterested as their own. 
Russia, England, and France, applying their 
traditional Fra Angelico diplomacy, for- 
got that there are certain peoples still, 
even in this Christian twentieth century, 
that know only the language of intimida- 
tion. Moreover, that is a fact; and diplo- 
macy means foresight. \f England, Rus- 
sia, and France had only remembered that 
the Balkans were the Balkans, the lintels 
of the doors of the Foreign Offices of Lon- 
don, Petrograd, and Paris would not be 
stained indelibly with the blood of Serbia, 
and the Serbian Roland, Marco Kralie- 
witch, the hero of Kossovo, would not at 
the present time be hiding in a poor fisher- 
man’s cottage at Scutari. 














AMERICA’S WAR- 
BORN TRADE 


THE IMMENSE INCREASE OF EXPORTS FROM 
one UNITED STATES SINCE MIE OUl- 
BREAK OF THE WAR-—— CONGESTION 
OF TRAFFIC AT NEW YORK EX- 
PORTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
AWAITING SHIPMENT TO 
EUROPE AND ASIA 
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HIS page and the succeeding twelve pages of the Wor Lv’s Work tell in pictures 
part of the story of our trade with Europe since the war began. The demand for 
American goods—chiefly from the Entente Allies—has doubled our exports of auto- 
mobiles, tripled our exports of brass, quadrupled our exports of wheat and other 
breadstuffs, multiplied by seven our exports of explosives, and multiplied by fifteen our 
exports of horses and mules. Of thirty-three American industries most affected by the 
war, twenty-three have been benefited and ten have been injured. The exports pictured 
in these pages are largely responsible for our present pros perity.— THE EpITors. 
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AEROPLANES FOR THE ALLIES 


The United States, for the first time to any great extent, began exporting aeroplanes to Europe in 1915, 
when 349 of these, of a total value of $2,423,805, were sent to the Allies 














VESSELS OF ALL AGES 
Sailing vessels, remind- 
ers of the days before the 
Civil War when American 
shipping was at its height, 
have suddenly reappeared 
to meet the demands for 
sea-going carriers 
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A CARGO OF WHEAT 


Despite the fact that 
the Government of Can- 
ada recently command- 
eered the entire wheat 
supply of the Dominion 
for Great Britain and its 
Allies, the United States 
continues to ship great 
quantities of wheat to 
other countries. Last 
year $333,552,000 worth 
was exported 
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FROM MAN-O WAR TO 
MERCHANTMAN 
The English warship 
Pelican, which was _ used 
at the outbreak of the war 
as a submarine mother- 
ship, but which has been 
bought and converted into 
a merchantman by the 
Hudson Bay Company 








MODERN ARGOSIES FROM 
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LOADING OFF RIVER- 
SIDE DRIVE 

The docking facilities of 

Manhattan and Brooklyn 

are so  overtaxed that 

many steamers have had 

to load and unload their 


cargoes off Riverside Drive, 
where formerly pleasure 
craft were moored 





A FOREST OF MASTS 
The United States fur- 
nished $3 50,000,000 worth 
of war supplies alone last 
year. Totransport these, 
vessels of many types 
were pressed into the 
transatlantic service 
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THE SEVEN SEAS 





CONGESTED SHIPPING 


The loss of trade with 
Germany and Austria has 
been more than compen- 
sated for by the larger 
purchases of the Allies. 
The increase of our exports 
over imports for ten 
months of 1915 was 
$1,416,499,339, whereas in 
July, 1914, the balance of 
trade was against us by 
approximately $5,000,000 
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HELD UP BY A LACK OF SHIPS 
_ Part of a consignment of locomotives built for the Russian Government to be shipped to Vladivostock, 
which, owing to a lack of ships to transport them, have been deposited along the railroad tracks outside of 
New York to avoi murrage charges 
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FLAT CARS 
FOR EUROPE 
Although the 
Russian Govern- 
ment has placed 
large orders for 
rolling-stock in 








FOR THE TRANS-SIBERIAN 


RAILROAD 


the United 
States, our 
exports of rail- 
road cars fell 
from $11,000,- 
000 in 1914 to 
$3,000,000 sin 
IQI5 








The rolling-stock for the Russian railroads is shipped in units and reassembled upon its arrival at its 
destination. The Russian Government has recently been double-tracking the Trans-Siberian railroad, 
and for this purpose has bought much material in the United States 














SUPPLYING THE ALLIES 













HORSES AWAITING SHIPMENT 


Draft horses and mules are in constant demand 
by the belligerents. The American exports of 
horses and mules rose from $4,078,000 in 1914 to 
$76,772,000 in 1915 
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MAN'S’. FAITHFUL 
ALLY 


The resources of Europe 
for supplying horses and 
mules having been drained, 
the Allies turned to the 
United States and South 
America for their supply 
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THE COMPLEMENT OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


The automobile has not entirely displaced the horse in modern warfare, and throughout the United 
States the Allies have agents purchasing horses and mules 





WITH THE SINEWS OF WAR 
























ESSENTIAL TO THE MODERN ARMY 


American automobile manufacturers exported 
about 50,000 cars of all descriptions last year of a 
total value of more than $60,000,000. Great Britain 
received 20,000 of these cars 











INSPECTING AUTO- 
MOBILES 


Before the automobiles 
are loaded on board ship 
a corps of inspectors opens 
the packing cases and sees 
that the machines are in 
good condition 
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ONE OF THE MOST USEFUL OF MODERN INVENTIONS IN WARFARE 


All kinds of motor-cars have been shipped to the Allies, from armored cars to ambulances. Last year more 
than 17,269 commercial cars and 31,000 passenger automobiles were dispatched abroad 
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PLAYING THE ROLE OF GOOD SAMARITAN 


The United States shipped breadstuffs to Europe last year to the value of $573,823,000. The value of wheat 
exported to Belgium for ten months of 1915 was $4,194,446 






































FOR THE RELIEF OF BELGIUM 
rhrough the American Commission for the Relief of Belgium, the United States has been the savior of that 
stricken country since its invasion by the Germans at the outbreak of the war 
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AMERICA’S WAR-BORN TRADE 


BARRELED BEEF 


The value of the meat and dairy products sent abroad rose from $146,227,000 in 1914 to $220,052,000 in 
1915, an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 


KEGS OF HORSESHOES 


Among the many products which the Allies are obtaining from this country and which range from torpedoes 
to lignum-vite, horseshoes have an important place. In 1915, $2,500,000 worth were sent to Europe 








TAKING ABOARD 
A CARGO OF 
GASOLENE 
Gasolene is one of 
the essentials of 
modern warfare, and 
the United States is 
shipping it in large 
quantities to all the 
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FROM INLAND 


TO 


THE 


SEA 


belligerent nations 
which are in a posi- 
tion to obtain it. In 
the first nine months 
of 1915, Great Britain 
received 16,315,540 
gallons and France 
12,884,610 gallons 
from the United 
States 


Bringing down the grain from the inland states by means of canal boats and transferring it directly 


to the steamers at New York. 


of wheat from America in the first ten months of 1915 


France, Italy, and Great Britain each received more than 30,000,000 bushels 
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ACTIVITY ALONG NEW YORK’S WATERFRONT 
All day long and far into the nighi the waterfront is a scene of the most intense activity. Lighters 


laden with merchandise, scows with coal, and tugs towing great barges of freight cars ply incessantly up 
and down the harbor 





THE DOCKS OF NEW YORK 
The upper harbor of New York has an area of about fourteen square miles lined with docks. Despite 
the fact that most of the great transatlantic liners are either interned or are being used by their Governments, 
the harbor is busier than before the war with the shipping of supplies to belligerents and neutrals 
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TOWING OUT A LIGHTER 


To transfer its cargo of automobiles to a steamer anchored in the harbor of New York. In July, 1915, 
the exports from the United States were greater than ever before known for that month 
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LOADING A LIGHTER 


shipped are transferred from the dock to the steamer by means of lighters, 
although more often the freight cars discharge their cargoes directly into the vessels 


In some cases goods to be 
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LOADING A VESSEL FROM LIGHTERS 


Since the outbreak of the war the lower harbor of New York has been filled daily with merchantmen of all 
nations waiting to receive their cargoes 




















LOADING ONE SHIP ACROSS ANOTHER 


Through a lack of docking facilities in New York Harbor, it has often been necessary to load cargoes across 
one ship to another tied alongside 
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OUR FIRST 


AMBASSADOR TO RECONSTITUTED MEXICO—A DIPLOMATIST OF 


FLETCHER 


THE 


NEW ORDER WHO HAS RISEN BY HIS OWN MERIT THROUGH ALL THE RANKS OF 
THE SERVICE—-HIS CONSTRUCTIVE WORK IN THE FAR EAST AND IN SCUTH 
AMERICA—THE DIFFICULTIES AND POSSIBILITIES OF HIS NEW POST 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


ENRY P. FLETCHER, our 

first Ambassador to recon- 

stituted Mexico, is a diplo- 

matist of the new order. The 

old order died with the war 

which it had been impotent to prevent or to 

minimize. ‘The roots of the new have long 

been sprouting, but in its methods and 

objects it has only within the last few years 

become recognized as a changing key in 

international affairs. Toward the making 

of this new diplomacy, this modern type 

of dealings, nation to nation, the United 

States has contributed its share, and in the 

future working out and perfecting of these 

new relations the United States has a lead- 
ing part to play. 

Mr. Fletcher’s career has not been a 
matter of successful negation, not merely 
a consistent avoidance of error. Diplo- 
macy of the new type is slowly welding 
diverse and divergent republics of Amer- 
ica into a practical union of principles 
tempered by mutual advantage. In this 


constructive work of diplomacy Mr. Flet- 
cher has taken a leading part during his 
five years of residence as Minister and 
Ambassador at Santiago, Chile. It is 
directly because of the noteworthy success 
of this mission, confirming a record of thir- 
teen years in the service, that he has been 
chosen for the Mexican post. 

His appointment is a shrewd commen- 
tary on the progress of our relations with 
the Republic that once was Mexico, has 
long been chaos, and now, at last, with 
forbearance, patience, and wise counsel on 
the part of friendly neighbors and by- 
standers, may once more become a self- 
sustaining American republic. Mr. Henry 
Lane Wilson, our last Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, who also, as it happens, was appointed 
to that post from Chile, was a good repre- 
sentative of the old school. He was more 
than equal to the demands made upon his 
office in the jog-trot of accustomed duties. 
It is perhaps less a criticism of him than of 
the old service to say that he proved 





























KEEPING THE DOOR OPEN IN MANCHURIA 


Mr. Fletcher (left) as First Secretary of the American Legation during his five years in China, with Mr. Wil- 
lard D. Straight, who was then American Consul-General for Manchuria 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVE AT SANTIAGO 


Ambassador Fletcher (on the extreme left) leaving President Barros Luco’s palace after the official recep- 
tion to the first Ambassador from the United States to Chile on November 19, 1914 


unequal to the extraordinary, 
undefined, unprecedented 
strain of sedition and war. 
Mr. Nelson O’Shaughnessy, 
who as chargé succeeded his 
ambassador, was_ by himself 
as inadequate to the situation 
as was John Lind, the Scan- 
dinavian ex-governor of Min- 
nesota, sent to Mexico in 
August, 1913. But between 
them both they managed to 
cover the ground in its then 
seismic condition. Each was 
an admirable source for a 
totally different kind of in- 
formation: the one a dilet- 
tante but sympathetic and 
nominally trained observer 
on the inside; the other, a 
complete alien in sympathy 
and point of view, but witha 
rugged grasp and judgment 
of new impressions and de- 
natured facts. 





MR. FLETCHER IN PEKING 


During one of the most im- 
portant periods of his rise from 
the bottom to the top grade 
of the diplomatic service 





A difficult chapter of our 
Mexican policy closed with 
the recognition of Venustiano 
Carranza; a still more diffi- 
cult chapter opéns with the 
reéstablishment of our diplo- 
matic relations with the new 
Mexican Government, for 
which we are chiefly sponsor. 
And it is both significant and 
reassuring that our Govern- 
ment at this time selects for 
its representative, not a busi- 
ness man, not an important 
campaign contributor, not a 
time-honored member of the 
old service, of whom, it is 
true, there are very few left 
now; not even, as Mr. Bryan 
might have advised, a “ de- 
serving Democrat.” ‘The 
Government might have 
chosen any one of these. I n- 
stead, it chose a man emi- 
nently fitted for the job, 
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Mr. Fletcher comes from up in the Cum- 
berland Valley, in Pennsylvania, where 
they make good citizens. He has made 
himself a diplomatist. One fine day at Pek- 
ing, in May, 1909, he suddenly jumped 
into international fame. The day before, 
he had been merely First Secretary of the 
American Legation, when his chief had 
bowed his good-byes from the rear plat- 
form of a northbound train to the con- 
course of official Europe and Asia which 
generally speeds a departing Minister 
from that post. The following day, in 
charge of American interests in China, 
he proceeded to brush aside Great Britain, 
France, and Germany while he established, 
side by side with those Powers, in spite of 
their protests, the right of the United 
States Government to equal participation 
in the famous Hu-Kwang Loan. 


OLD AND NEW CHINA 


That was Fletcher’s opportunity and he 
took it promptly. But that was by no 
means the beginning of a very interesting 
career in and out of the diplomatic service. 
When the Spanish War broke out in 1808, 
H. P. Fletcher, twenty-five years old, 


a lawyer of Chambersburg, Pa., joined the 
Rough Riders and served with that regi- 


ment through the Cuban campaign. After 
peace was concluded he reénlisted in the 
Regular Army and went to the Philippines 
as first lieutenant and battalion-adjutant 
of the Fortieth Infantry. His service with 
the Army only accentuated natural traits, 
for there is a good deal of the military 
about Fletcher’s presence, his goings and 
his comings. He always stands very 
straight, keeps his chin tucked in, and by 
the mere unconscious following out of a 
military habit of body gains a crispness of 
manner which men accustomed to lounging 
habits generally lack. 

But the Army could not hold him when 
the fighting was over. In May, 1902, he 
entered the diplomatic service as Second 
Secretary of the Legation at Havana. In 
those days, before Mr. Root reorganized 
the diplomatic service in 1906, appoint- 
ments were very frequently made without 
examination. Fletcher owed his appoint- 
ment to straight political pull. A member 
of a very large and strong Republican fam- 
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ily whose tentacles reached far through the 
Pennsylvania machine, he got in by logical 
influences brought to bear upon his Senator. 
He got in by pull, but no amount of mere 
pull would have sufficed either to keep him 
in the service during these thirteen years 
or, overlapping three Administrations, to 
shove him up to its topmost rank. 

From Havana he was sent for the first 
time to China as Second Secretary of the 
Legation, to serve under Mr. Conger, at 
that time the United States Minister at 
Peking. But he was not long to remain 
there. After two years of a very useful ex- 
perience he was whisked, by what often 
seemed the unreasoned whimsicalities of 
the service, off to Lisbon, Portugal, with 
a compensating rise to the rank of First 
Secretary of Legation. Two years in Por- 
tugal, however, served only as an inter- 
mission in his service in Far Cathay. In 
April, 1907, he was back again with a 
modern house of his own in the handsome 
new legation compound built and owned 
by the United States Government at 
Peking, and this time he enjoyed the lib- 
eral education of serving under that most 
distinguished of all American diplomatic 
representatives in the Far East, the late 
W. W. Rockhill. 

It was the old China of the Empire that 
Fletcher knew, the China that can never 
be restored. Yuan Shih Kai, on the 11th of ° 
December, 1915, reéstablished a monarchy 
in place of the so-called republic which 
during the last four years has proved un- 
suitable to the political development of 
an unwieldy, disintegrated nation. But 
he can never restore the state of mind in 
China, or with regard to China, which ex- 
isted under the old Empress Dowager in 
the last years of the Manchu dynasty. 
In Fletcher’s time the Forbidden City was 
still forbidden. Mystery hung over it. 
The heart of China was nearer to Kublai 
Khan and to Marco Polo than it was to the 
Chinese Republic of 1915. The Empress’s 
rule had been further withdrawn into the 
shadows than that of any other government 
in the world. The great changes began to 
come in Fletcher’s time. In the years 
between 1903 and 1910, Chinese engineers, 
educated in England and at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, tunneled 
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under the Great Wall to run a railroad 
along the old caravan route from Peking 
to Kalgan. Chinese recruits with their 
queues coiled up under their made-in- 
Germany caps began whacking the brown 
earth of their parade grounds with the 
goose-step. . Electric lights twinkled out 
along the Legation Quarter at Peking and 
out into the murk of the Tartar city. At 
the Hotel Waggons Lits, built near the 
water gate where the expeditionary force 
first broke through to the relief of the 
legations in 1900, Chinese mandarins of 
1909 got into the habit of coming to dine 
on the European plan. The “foreign 
devils” were politely but firmly discouraged 
from continuing to play polo and curse one 
another in seven languages through the 
sacred groves of the Temple of Heaven. 
The first motor car turned up to push its 
way through wide-eyed Peking over new 
macadam streets built at an enormous cost 
per linear yard. These and many more 
new signs began to crop up in those years, 
and in 1907, for the first time in all its his- 
tory, the Chinese Empire spoke out loud 
of its rights and of its grievances to the 
rest of the world. They hired an American 
publicity agent who was, for a hectic year 
and a half, their Jeremiah. 

In all this life Mr. Fletcher shared: he 
helped fix up the matter of the public- 
ity agent; the Temple groves echoed to 
his mallet strokes and to his comments, 
fortissimo, on the polo of his colleagues, 
when on Thursday afternoons all the grand 
monde of Peking turned out to watch the 
polo and drink tea under a big red and 
white marquee spread under the immemor- 
ial oaks of the Son of Heaven. Fletcher, 
with officers of the Cameron Highlanders, 
most of whom are now lying dead in 
France, hit golf balls around Chihli pro- 
vince, outside the city walls, with Chinese 
caddies to followthem among burial mounds 
of their own departed ancestors and flocks 
of startled sheep. In the evenings he 
dined with burly mandarins at the Waggons 
Lits or played bridge at the Club with all 
the rest of the world. 

And all the time he kept his pores and 
his eyes wide open with good exercise and 
native intuition. Although living under 
the Empire and sympathizing with it, he 


kept in step with new China and got to 
know it down to its uncertain foundations. 

In the spring of 1909, after two more 
years of Peking service, he became Chargé 
d’Affaires, in which capacity he represented 
the United States in China for nearly a 
year. Therein lies a curious sequence in 
our diplomatic representation in Peking. 
Mr. Conger was at heart a missionary and 
ran his Legation in that spirit. Mr. Rock- 
hill, who succeeded him, was primarily a 
sinologue, the intimate friend of the old 
Chinese literati. His heart was in Old 
China, which he loved and by which he was 
well beloved. But Mr. Rockhill paid for 
that rare familiarity of his with the old 
Empire by a corresponding lack of sym- 
pathy with New China. 

Fletcher was the first American diplomat 
—after a missionary and a distinguished 
sinologue—to realize that America had 
something to do in the business of China; 
had a definite part to play in the economic, 
commercial, and financial reconstruction 
of what was then the Chinese Empire. 
We have seen how he made the fst step in 
carrying that realization into effect. 

To the playing of that part he brought 
to bear five years of a keen perception of 
changing conditions in the Far East and 
of the bearing upon China of the interests 
of European nations and of the United 
States, and he cherished the conviction 
that a great commercial people such as the 
American people ought to have more to do 
than they had in the past with the up- 
building of China. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE RAILROADS 


In 1907 England and France had come 
to an understanding in the matter of 
Chinese railroads. The foreign develop- 
ment and exploitation of China has always 
been along the line of railroads, which are 
in a way the bony structure, the spine of 
foreign claims. As between France and 
England, the idea was that each should 
share equally in the construction and any 
concessions obtained by the other. British 
interests were then represented by Mr. J. 
O. P. Bland, well known in this country 
as the author of several books on China, 
chief of which is the “Life of the Empress 
Dowager.” He represented directly the 
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British Chinese Corporation, made up of 
that famous banking institution of the 
East, the Hongkong-Shanghai Bank, in 
which, curiously enough, were four German 
trading firms headed by Arnold Karberg 
& Company. French interests were repre- 
sented by M, Casenave, who now is presi- 
dent of the French National Bank of Haiti 
and one of the two financial representatives 
of his Government in America. 

At first Mr. Bland did all the negotiating 
with Chang-Chi-tung, Viceroy of the Hu- 
Kwang and Grand Secretary, a very famous 
figure of those days in international affairs. 
Now Chang-Chi-tung’s secretary was an 
enterprising young official by the name of 
Ku-Yung-ming, author of many patriotic 
pamphlets in defense of his country’s 
anti-foreign policy, and this disturber 
happened to be an intimate friend of Herr 
Cordes, representative in China of the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank of Berlin. While 
Bland for two years kept up an unavailing 
series of parleys with the Grand Secretary, 
Ku reached a “practical”? understanding 
with Cordes. Then one day in April, 
1909, Chang threw everything else over- 
board and ‘signed up with Cordes for the 
Hankow-Canton Railroad. Bland was 
summarily sacked—he had been holding 
out for foreign administration of the big 
loan contemplated, whereas Cordes, follow- 
ing out German policy in such matters, 
had conciliated the Chinese with a flat 
bankers’ loan without strings to it. Mr. 
Guy Hillier, a great friend of Cordes, took 
Bland’s place and after a lot of wrangling 
lasting throughout the spring he, Cordes, 
and Casenave patched up an agreement 
which was signed on the roth of May, 1909. 
In the course of all the negotiations a new 
railroad project had been added on at 
right angles to the original one, to run west- 
ward from Hankow up to the foot of the 
Yangtze gorges at Ichang. When the 
negotiators did that they ran right over a 
buried and almost forgotten American con- 
cession obtained many years before from 
the Chinese by an understanding between 
Minister Conger and Sir Ernest Satow, then 
British Minister to China, and the Imperial 
Government. 

This was Fletcher’s opportunity. He 
had been keeping trackof these negotiations 
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all along and had actually obtained a copy 
of the agreement signed on the roth of 
May. He didn’t lose a moment. He got 
into his ceremonial chair—a_ hard-faced 
young man with gray hair and a very clear 
way of speaking—and the four Legation 
coolies carried him straight to the Wai- 
Wu-Pu (Chinese Foreign Office), where, as 
the acting American Minister, he at once 
obtained an audience with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and promptly filed a de- 
mand for equal participation for the United 
States in the Big Loan. 

The original tripartite loan was to have 
been for the sum of $22,000,000, or about 
four million pounds sterling. Thus each 
participating bank was to have had about 
$7,000,000, and the successful diplomatic 
attack of Fletcher, therefore, lessened the 
shares by dividing the total amount of the 
agreement by four. No one could find a 
way out of the difficulty for a long time 
until Fletcher, on his own initiative, finally 
said: “Why don’t you increase the total 
amount of the loan to six million pounds 
sterling? Then the three original signers 
can retain the same shares as before, and 
still leave the United States the equal 
participation for which we contend.” 

A very simple solution, surely. Yet no 

one else had thought of it. Fletcher’s 
suggestion was adopted, the agreement 
was finally signed, and the United States, 
commerciallyand politically, fairly launched 
as a joint trustee with the other nations of 
Europe in the occidentalizing of China. 
’ The development of this course, subse- 
quent to the transfer of Fletcher from Pe- 
king, was very rapid and very complicated, 
bringing in the Governments of Russia and 
Japan, and finally becoming so unwieldy 
and entangled that President Wilson, 
among the first acts of his administration, 
wisely withdrew the active support of the 
United States Government. 


FROM CHINA TO CHILE 


These international dealings in China 
undoubtedly escaped the man in the street. 
They were all carefully noted, however, in 
the records of the State Department, so 
that in December, 1909, when Mr. Knox 
was casting about for a new Minister to 
take the place of Mr. Dawson in Chile, his 
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choice fell upon the First Secretary and 
Chargé at Peking. There were other 
Ministers at lesser posts in the service who 
wanted the Santiago mission, and there 
were naturally many deserving Republicans 
who would have appreciated it. But the 
requirements of the post were such that 
the Secretary of State felt it necessary to 
send there a man of proved diplomatic 
experience. 

At the time of Fletcher’s arrival in Chile 
the Alsop claims, after a litigation lasting 
a quarter of a century, had only recently 
been settled by arbitration. The judg- 
ment rendered against Chile by an English 
court had left a widespread grievance, 
which was neither unintelligent nor unin- 
formed. In addition to that the disagree- 
able impression created by the Baltimore 
incident—in which we were brought to 
the verge of war with Chile by the killing 
of some United States sailors ashore in 
Valparaiso—had by no means faded out 
of the popular mind. When Mr. Dawson 
went away the usual concourse of Govern- 
ment officials did not accompany him to 
the station. On Mr. Minister Fletcher’s 
first arrival there, in 1910, his welcome was 
not cordial When Mr. Ambassador 
Fletcher arrives or leaves now, the station 
platform at Santiago is crowded with 
Government officials and representatives 
of the diplomatic corps, and even a stranger 
can see that they are not there for per- 
functory or merely official reasons. 

It is not too much to say that in his five 
years of service, first as Minister and then 
as Ambassador, Mr. Fletcher has turned 
the attitude of Chile toward the United 
States completely around, 180 degrees. 
He has more than overcome a well-rooted 
national prejudice; he has actually estab- 
lished a feeling of international friendship. 
It is one of the most extraordinary tributes 
to the power of personality in our diplo- 
matic service. During the five years of 
his residence in Santiago the whole trend 
of relations between the United States and 
the larger republics of South America has 
been steadily toward greater reciprocity, 
not only in trade but in other less tangible 
though no less important matters. But in 
Chile, as the Chileans themselves have said, 
this process would not have prospered as 
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it has without the fortunate impression 
which our leading representative in Chile 
has succeeded in maintaining. 

Nor has his influence been confined 
merely within the borders of the country to 
which he is accredited. There were several 
representatives of other republics who, 
during the financial conference in Wash- 
ington last spring, bore active witness to 
the effect of his mission in other countries 
than Chile. In its greatest simplicity, 
what he has succeeded in doing is rightly 
to interpret the aims and objects of the 
United States with reference to the sister 
republics; to inspire belief in the good 
faith of his Government; to establish the 
groundwork of a real mutuality. He gave 
to the Chilean conception of the Monroe 
Doctrine a new light; he made of it an 
entente rather than an incubus, succeeded 
in defining it as a great political principle, 
in which the Chileans themselves might 
share, rather than as a paternal homily 
wished down upon them. 

In accomplishing this notable change in 
public sentiment and establishing a better 
relationship between the two countries the 
new Minister’s tact as a diplomatist was 
greatly helped by his equipment as a pri- 
vate citizen. And he liked his job. His 
service in Cuba, the Philippines, and even 
in Portuguese-speaking Lisbon, had given 
him a familiarity with Spanish which his 
five years at Santiago have now improved 
into an almost perfect control of the 
language. A wit and humor which are 
often brilliant in English gain rather than 
lose in Spanish as good as his. Thus 
equipped, he can meet Chileans on their 
own ground, with the implied and delicate 
courtesy, which most citizens of the United 
States conspicuously lack in a foreign coun- 
try, of carrying on all his dealings in the 
language of the country. Fletcher knows 
nearly everybody who is anybody in Chile. 
He has been for some time the most popular 
member of the diplomatic corps at Santia- 
go. Taking himself always with the ut- 
most seriousness, he never appears to be 
taking himself at all seriously. And that 
is a great help south of the Equator as well 
as north. In the outdoor sports which are 
gradually becoming more and more a part 
of the social life in Chile, suchas golf, tennis, 
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polo, and riding, he can more than hold his 
own. In the tennis tournaments at Vina 
del Mar, the Newport of Chile, where he 
annually pitched the tent of his summer 
Embassy, he was one of the best players 
and he actually got the Chileans to take 
up golf, although the game had been grafted 
on andlanguishedin the soil before his time. 

But no amount of tennis, or golf, or polo, 
or bridge, or social amenities—all of the 
lighter side of life which the Latins love 
so well and know how to enjoy so much 
better than we—ever once interfered with 
the solid accomplishments of his mission. 
Indeed, they helped such accomplishments, 
for they made him friends and they kept 
him in touch with all the different kinds of 
people with whom he had to deal, just as 
they had done in China. He got a United 
States Coast Artillery officer to look after 
the Chilean coast defenses. He furthered 


the development of the country by three big 
American interests—the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the Braden Copper Company, 
and the Chile Exp‘oration Company. In 
November, 1915, the Chilean newspapers 
unanimously commended his work in fos- 


tering commercial relations with the United 
States, at the time when the treaty of arbi- 
tration which he had negotiated was rati- 
fied by the Chilean Senate. 


OUR FIRST AMBASSADOR TO CHILE 


In the autumn of 1914 it seemed advisa- 
ble to the Department of State to raise the 
legations at Buenos Aires and Santiago to 
the rank of embassies on a par with Brazil, 


which up to that time had been our only 


embassy in South America. These are 
commercially and politically the three lead- 
ing nations of South America. Their 
representatives functioned in a body as 
mediators between Mexico and the United 
States at Niagara Falls in the spring of 
1914. Other reasons made the change 
appropriate and desirable on both sides. 
A new Ambassador was sent to Buenos 
Aires, a distinguished gentleman of wide 
attainments but without any previous ex- 
perience in diplomacy, old or new. It be- 
came a question as to who should be ap- 
pointed as first Ambassador to Chile. 
Again the same reasoning, as that twice 
before mentioned, applied. Here was 
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a Minister, one of the youngest if not 
the youngest in the service, who had had 
his full share of distinction. Worse than 
that, here was a Penrose appointee from 
Pennsylvania, a rock-ribbed, dyed-in-the- 
wool Republican, occupying a position 
worth $12,000 a year with traveling ex- 
penses and a legation thrown in, now 
coming up as the diplomatically appropri- 
ate but politically illogical candidate for 
a position paying $17,500 per annum, to 
say nothing of all the additional panoply 
which goes with a full embassy. 

One can easily imagine the effect of this 
tableau upon the benignant mind of Mr. 
William J. Bryan. There were any quan- 
tity of good uses for Fletcher’s place and 
a very able young Democrat, who had 
done more than yeoman’s service in the 
national campaign, and with a Chilean wife 
from one of the best families, was a logical 
and an eloquent applicant for the post. 

Fletcher hadn’t a single thing to recom- 
mend him but his record. Yes, one thing 
more: A number of influential Chileans 
kicked over the diplomatic proprieties and 
actually memorialized the State Depart- 
ment to keep him in office. To the great 
credit of all concerned, Mr. Fletcher was 
appointed first Ambassador to Chile in 
October 1, 1914, the position which he 
held until he was transferred in December, 
1915, to the Embassy which he will have 
to create at Mexico City. 

The difficulties in the way of our next 
representative to Mexico seem at first sight 
overwhelming. But the constructive possi- 
bilities of his position are correspondingly 
infinite. Mr. Fletcher will have to con- 
tend from the start with the native sus- 
picion of the Mexican. One can hardly 
believe that out of the much-criticised 
policy of this Administration ground could 
still remain for accusations of selfishness, 
aggrandizement, or bad faith. But such 
charges will be made. In addition to them 
the new Ambassador will have to face 
the hostility of an American colony im- 
poverished or ruined by the revolutions 
of the last four years, and implacable foes, 
most of them, of the hands-off policy of the 
United States on which they choose to 
place the burden of their misfortunes. 

One of the Ambassaor’s first duties will 
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be that most difficult matter of the adjust- 
ment of claims. Altogether they now 
amount to about a billion dollars. Mexico 
will have to borrow a lot of money to meet 
these claims, possibly a third or even half 
of the amount mentioned, a certain part 
of the money in cash but the great majority 
of it in long-time bonds secured with Gov- 
ernmental guarantees on the _ internal 
revenue. The transactions of such a loan 
will probably need to be supervised, and 
President Carranza is pretty sure to fight 
any outside administration of his finances. 

The new Ambassador can hardly reach 
his post until some time after these lines 
appear in print, probably not before the 
middle or end of February. It is the usual 
custom in the diplomatic service that the 
first representative of a foreign country to 
present his letters of credence becomes 
thereby “Doyen,” or Dean, of the diplo- 
matic corps, sitting as chairman in their 
meetings and representing them in their 
rare collective functions. In the regular 
order of events the American Ambassador 
will occupy this position. In doing so 
he will play the part of a counselor to the 
Mexican Government. He might well be 
called upon by the Mexicans themselves. 
He must know administrative and govern- 
mental matters all the way from ward 
politics up—he must be capable of states- 
manship. He must know the language; 
he must know the Mexican; above all he 
must be “simpAtico.”’ 

In the time of Porfirio Diaz, Mexico City 
was like a European capital. If those 
who say that now it is like a madhouse are 
extreme, at least it is reasonable to charac- 
terize the present condition of the Mexican 
Government as a factory with its plant not 
yet installed. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE TASK 


For! the difficult post of Ambassador in 
such a capital a better selection could not 
have been made. For now, as the United 
States resumes once more its diplomatic 
relations with the Republic of Mexico, it 


does so with the express approval and co- 
operation of six other American republics. 
It is not too much to say that the great 
by-product of President Wilson’s policy 
in Mexico has been to disarm in general 
Latin-Americanapprehension, distrust, and 
fear. Mr. Fletcher will carry with him to 
his new constructive tasks the good-will 
of Chile and of all Latin America. He 
goes there as the representative of an 
Administration which, with infinite pa- 
tience, has concluded the first chapter of a 
widely misunderstood and much misrepre- 
sented policy. He goes in the name of 
good order and of autonomy; in the name, 
let it be well understood, of good Pan-Am- 
erican order and community of interest. 

Let his own words be a forecast of the 
spirit in which he proceeds to the recon- 
structive duties of his new post. On June 
13, 1915, El Mercurio, the leading daily 
newspaper of Santiago, in an article on 
the Monroe Doctrine as understood in 
Chile, quoted from a speech delivered by 
the American Ambassador a few days be- 
fore as follows: 

It would be well to recall the words spoken 
by the Ambassador, Mr. Fletcher, at one of the 
largest manifestations ever accorded to a for- 
eigner in Santiago, Chile. The Ambassador 
said on that occasion: 

“‘Let us remember the visions of our ancestors 
who laid the foundations of these republics in 
the new world, and in their spirit let us dedicate 
ourselves to the fulfilment of the great destiny 
they dreamed of and which it lies within our 
power to realize. I do not say these things in 
criticism of the warring nations. They are the 
best and only judges of their own interests. 
But we also have the right to consider our own 
interests and to mark out the course we shall 
follow even if it should prove a different one 
from theirs. I personally hope that it will be a 
different one and that we Americans may be 
allowed, under God, to work out our destiny in 
peace and harmony and mutual good-will and 
tolerance. These are not empty words. The 
best minds in all our countries are bent on find- 
ing practical means of attaining this great end 
of peace, and I firmly believe that ways and 
means will be found.” 
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WHAT AMERICAN RAILROADS NEED 


AN EXAMINATION INTO EXISTING CONDITIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EX- 
PRESSION OF A NEW SPIRIT TOWARD TRANSPORTATION 


BY 
OTTO H. KAHN 


R. OTTO H. KAHN, the author of the following article, was born in Germany 

and received his early banking training in that country and in England. He 

came to America in 1893 and a few years later became a member of the firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, New York, and the chief business associate of Edward H. 
Harriman. In Mr. Harriman’s great railroad enterprises Mr. Kahn was his intimate 
associate and financial adviser. Mr. Kahn, moreover, has touched American life at 
other points than its railroads; it has been chiefly through his work that the Metropolitan 
Opera House is to-day perhaps the headquarters of the world in operatic art. 

Few Americans are better informed on railroad questions, few are so well qualified 
to treat this subject from the standpoint of the banker and the investor. Mr. Kabn, 
although a great Wall Street banker, has always entertained ideas on the subject of 
finance and railroad management somewhat in advance of those commonly held in the 
circles in which he moves. This fact lends particular interest to bis views upon the 


present railroad situation, perhaps the most critical and difficult one the couniry 


has had to face.—TuE Epitors. 


HE conflicts and the storms 
which have raged around the 
railroads these many _ years 
have largely subsided. Abuses 
which were found to exist, 

though it is fair to say that for their ex- 
istence the railroads were by no means 
alone to blame, have been remedied and 
their recurrence made impossible. The 
people’s anger has cooled and, though 
some politicians still sound the old war-cry, 
many indications (such, for instance, as the 
recent popular vote against the Full Crew 
Law in Missouri) tend to show that the 
people desire to have the railroads fairly and 
justly dealt with, exacting and expecting 
from them a reciprocal attitude, treatment, 
and spirit. Railroad executives have come 
to recognize their functions as those of semi- 
public officers owing accountability no less 
to the public than to the shareholders of the 
particular property they represent. A sys- 
tem has been evolved which, while preserv- 
ing for the country in the conduct of its 
railroads the inestimable advantage of pri- 
vate initiative, efficiency, resourcefulness, 
and responsibility, yet through governmen- 


tal regulation and supervision emphasizes 
and protects the community’s rights and 
guards against those evils and excesses 
of unrestrained individualism which ex- 
perience has indicated. It is in every 
way a far tetter system than government 
ownership of railroads, which, wherever 
tested, has proved its inferiority, except 
only in Germany, and the very reasons 
which have made government ownership 
measurably successful in Germany are 
the reasons which in America would make 
it nothing short of an economic calamity, 
being given political and other circum- 
stances as they now exist and are likely to 
continue to exist for a long time to come. 
The system as it has evolved itself in 
America, though it is resented by some of 
the Bourbons as far too advanced and as an 
indefensible interference with the rights 
of property, and by some of the Ultra- 
Radicals as not going far enough, seems 
to me in theory an almost ideal one. But 
the best of theories is futile if its practical 
application is at fault; and | know of few 
more flagrant instances of the unwise and 
unsound application of a wise and sound 
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theory than in the case of our railroad 
legislation. Indeed, the structure of fed- 
eral and state laws under which American 
railroads are compelled to carry on their 
business at present is little short of a legis- 
lative monstrosity. Writing on the sub- 
ject of control and regulation of corpora- 
tions, Colonel Roosevelt in a recently pub- 
lished article expresses himself as follows: 


: When we control business in the public 
interest we are also bound to encourage it in the 
public interest, or it will be a bad thing for 
everybody and worst of all for those on whose 
behalf the control is nominally exercised. 

This object cannot be accomplished by a 
chaos of forty-eight states working at cross- 
purposes in the development of our interstate 
and international industrial fabric. 

So much of the regulation attempted in our 
country in the past has been done by dema- 
gogues or by heedless politicians interested 
only in their own momentary political success 
that the very name Regulation has become an 
offense and an abomination to many honest 
business men. 


THE ANTI-RAILROAD ERA 
With the enactment of the Hepburn 


Bill, during President Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration, began the modern era of rail- 
road regulation and rate control by com- 


missions. It was a measure of radical 
innovation and far-reaching importance, 
and it ought to have been given a fair test 
in practical operation for a_ sufficient 
length of time. Instead, President Taft, 
in 1909, felt called upon to propose a new 
and drastic measure of railroad legislation. 
He embodied his recommendations on the 
subject in a bill which was duly intro- 
duced in Congress. It was far from being 
a perfect piece of legislation. The odor 
of politics was not absent from it. It was 
considered by the railroads, and in business 
circles generally, as uncalled for, unwise, 
and as unduly burdensome and restrictive 
in various important respects. But at 
least it was a consistent and carefully 
matured measure. It was the formal 
and official expression of the views of the 
Taft Administration, the second important 
measure put forward by it. It offered the 
first real test of the capacity for leadership 
and fighting edge of the President and his 
Cabinet, and they failed in it lamentably. 
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The introduction of the Taft railroad 


_ bill coincided with a stage of public senti- 


ment where suspicion, ill-will, and resent- 
ment against corporations were rampant, 
where inflammatory appeal took the place 
of reasoning, where economic heresies 
and fallacies hoary with age, tried and 
found wanting and discarded elsewhere 
long ago, were rediscovered by our brand 
of demagogues and proclaimed by them 
as a cure-all, partly honestly, from lack of 
thorough study and clear thinking, partly 
disingenuously, for political and personal 
advantage. 

It was a right instinct which had guided 
the people, under President: Roosevelt’s 
leadership, to determine, firmly and un- 
mistakably, that the time had come to 
regard the pioneer period of this country’s 
industrial and economic development as 
at an end, to revoke the latitude which 
had been tacitly accorded, to insist on 
strict adherence to the rules of business 
conduct laid down by the law, and to 
punish any violation of such rules, by 
whomsoever committed, high or low. 
It was right to have recourse to the law to 
undo some of the things which those 
charged with the administration of the law 
had through its non-enforcement per- 
mitted and even sanctioned. It was en- 
tirely right and beneficial to set up and pro- 
claim a new standard of business methods 
in certain respects because business had 
exercised great, and in some ways ex- 
cessive, power for a long time, and all 
power tends to breed abuses and requires 
limitations and restraints. It was salu- 
tary and timely to bring home to corpor- 
ations and individuals, however powerful, 
the respect and fear due to the law and 
to use all means at the Government’s 
disposal to visit upon dishonorable prac- 
tices condign punishment. But it was 
unreasonable and unfair to judge with re- 
troactive moral severity in the light and 
according to the measure of that new stan- 
dard business methods which with univer- 
sal knowledge and universal tolerance had 
prevailed in the past; to stigmatize, as 
heinous, certain practices which did not in 
their essence involve any moral turpitude, 
certain acts which became unlawful, not be- 
cause they were inherently immoral or dis- 
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honorable, but only because and only from 
the moment when Congress by statute 
declared them unlawful, and which, too, are 
not only not forbidden, but are expressly 
sanctioned by the laws and practices of 
other great commercial. nations such as 
England, France, and Germany. Some 
few instances of wrong-doing had, indeed, 
been brought to light which were offenses 
against the written as well as the moral law, 
indefensible under any proper standard of 
ethics, but it was neither right nor wise to 
permit the just indignation which they 
aroused to lead to the condemnation and 
punishment of an entire vast industry, not 
to mention the loss thereby inflicted upon 
innocent security holders and the damage 
caused to the country at large. 


MAKING POLITICAL CAPITAL 


Given the then prevailing stage of pub- 
lic feeling, the provisions of the Taft 
railroad bill afforded a peculiarly inviting 
opportunity to those whose political for- 
tunes or personal prejudices or convictions 
led them to an attitude of hostility toward 
the measure or the Administration, and 
at the same time offered a tempting means 
to test the backbone—or lack of it—and 
the driving power and influence with Con- 
gress of President Taft and his Cabinet. 
Certain Senators and Congressmen were 
not slow to avail themselves of that situa- 
tion, and they succeeded far beyond what 
they could reasonably have hoped for. 
They laid bare in this first assault—for all 
men, friends and enemies, to see and be 
guided accordingly—that peculiar and 
fatal incapacity for practical political 
leadership and for steadfastness in resolu- 
tion and action which was the besetting 
sin of the Taft Administration and which 
explains its outcome. 

Having broken down the bill as intro- 
duced, its opponents not only ripped it to 
tatters but, to a large extent, made their 
own measure out of it. A number of provi- 
sions which were actuated by regard for the 
legitimate interests of the railroads were 
torn out, the coherence and logic of the 
measure were destroyed, amendment after 
amendment of radical manufacture was 
added by a Senate leaderless, weary, and in 
a hurry, some of them embodying the weird 
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and crude notions of those to whom corpor- 
ations had long been the object of fanatical 
animosity and whose aim was simply puni- 
tive, even vindictive... And thus the bill 
came back to the President. Its fate, from 
every consideration of political wisdom and 
self-respect, should have been a Presidential 
veto accompanied by a trenchant message, 
but, instead, Mr. Taft tamely submitted, 
affixed his signature, and, by this truckling 
to and compromising with the rebellious 
elements in his own party bent on em- 
barrassing and harassing him, set the pace 
for the vicissitudes which thenceforth 
beset and finally overwhelmed his Admin- 
istration. He has since recognized, it 
seems, the faultiness of that statute, for he 
has repeatedly and publicly protested 
against the over-regulation, the starva- 
tion, and the oppression of the railroads 
which were the inevitable and easy-to-be- 
foreseen consequence of its enactment, not 
merely for what it contained but even 
more for what it omitted. For, while 
conferring upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission almost absolute power over 
the interstate business of railroads, it 
entirely ignored the correlated problem 
of the exercise of control by the states. 
And in the states a veritable mania of 
railroad legislation had broken out. Dras- 
tic rate reductions, rigid rate regulation, 
full crew laws, and heavy additions to 
already disproportionate taxation com- 
bined to bring about a system of vast and 
inconsistent complexity of restrictions, 
burdens, and interferences, superimposed 
on the structure of federal legislation and 
regulation. 

There is no parallel | know of in any 
other country to its greatest industry 
being placed, down to its minutest details, 
under the almost autocratic power of seven 
men owing defined accountability to no 
one, selected for relatively short terms 
and according to no particular standard 
of training or qualifications, and being 
practically free from control, restraint, 
or appeal. But it is not so much the ex- 
istence of that power, excessive though it 
be, of which the railroads complain; in fact, 
not a few railroad men have come to be 
reconciled to the theory on which it rests 
and even to consider the underlying prin- 
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ciple a wise and beneficent one. Prac- 
tically all, I believe, recognize that thor- 
ough public regulation has come to stay. 
It is the faultiness and inadequacy of the 
law under which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission works and exercises its power 
and the multiplicity of masters under 
whom the railroads have to serve and 
whom they have to satisfy that constitutes 
the main burden of their grievances and 
that cries for reform. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


That the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, being at the same time prosecutor, 
judge, and jury, combining in itself legis- 
lative, executive, and judiciary powers, is 
a negation of the root principle from which 
the American system of government 
springs, may be stated as an incontrovert- 
ible fact. Such combination of powers 
in one body has been styled by James 
Madison “the very definition of tyranny.” 
The evil or impropriety of such a union of 
conflicting or at least inconsistent func- 
tions has been publicly acknowledged by 
a most unimpeachable witness, namely, 
one of the ablest members of the Commis- 
sion itself, Hon. Charles A. Prouty, in 
an address delivered in 1907, from which 
the following extract may be quoted: “If 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
vested with a jurisdiction so tremendous 
in extent and of such finality, every effort 
should be made to provide a body ade- 
quate to the trust. I very much 
doubt whether the same body can properly 
discharge both these functions (executive 
and judicial). In the end it will either 
become remiss in its executive duties or 
will, in the zeal of these, become unfit for 
the dispassionate performance of its judi- 
cial functions. Whatever may have been 
true in the past, the time has come when 
the Commission should be relieved of all its 
duties except the hearing and deciding 
of complaints.” If this was true in 1907, 
how much more true and urgent is it to- 
day, considering the immense amplifica- 
tion and extension which the Commis- 
sion’s powers and functions have received 
since then? And has “every effort” 
been made “to provide a body adequate 
to the trust?’”’ | am far from underrating 
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the great ability, vast industry, and devo- 
tion to duty of the men now composing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
nor do | share in the not-infrequently- 
heard opinion that they are hostile to the 
railroads on principle, believing as | do, 
on the contrary, that they are earnestly 
striving to do justice according to their 
conscience and judgment and are bravely 
struggling with a simply intolerable bur- 
den of work and responsibility. But it 
cannot be gainsaid that to this Commis- 
sion which has greater power and greater 
responsibilities concerning the industrial 
life of the Nation thar probably any other 
tribunal anywhere in the world exercises 
there has never yet been appointed a 
man who came to it qualified by first rate 
experience in railway operation, or by 
broad business experience, or any consid- 
erable experience in. financial matters. 
Nor can it tend toward providing “a 
body adequate to the trust”’ that the mem- 
bers of that body, called upon to deal with 
questions of momentous import and most 
intricate complexity, should be appointed 
for short terms and be paid salaries so 
modest as to make acceptance of such ap- 
pointment a very great financial sacrifice 
to men of first rate ability, and prolonged 
continuance in office an injustice to their 
families. 


THE COMMISSION’S OVERWHELMING TASK 


I doubt whether anywhere else can be 
found a body of seven men on whom de- 
volves the staggering, crushing, stupen- 
dous mass of work which is laid upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. If it 
were composed of the wisest, most expertly 
trained minds and most vigorous working 
capacities to be found in this or any other 
country, it would be impossible for it to 
accomplish the superhuman task which 
Congress, in its eagerness to rid itself of 
troublesome problems, has piled and keeps 
piling upon it. If any one wishes to have 
detailed proof of the correctness of this 
statement let him read the last annual report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with its formidable array of 200,000 pages 
of testimony taken, 150,000 tariff pub- 
lications received, hearings held, opinions 
rendered, orders issued, claims, coinplaints, 
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and applications disposed of, inspections 
made, accounts examined, prosecutions 
initiated or conducted, statistics gathered, 
Congressional inquiries answered, and so 
forth. And let it be remembered that, in 
addition to its railroad work, the Com- 
mission has also to supervise and regulate 
telegraph, telephone, and pipe lines and 
express companies. For years, Congress 
has thrust upon the Commission one 
function after another until it is simply 
overwhelmed. The result is not merely 
delay and insufficient time for deliberate 
consideration but the necessity to relegate 
the hearing and investigation of many 
important cases to clerks or agents; and, 
with every desire on the part of the com- 
missioners for the conscientious discharge 
of their duties, the views and conclusions 
arrived at by such subordinates must 
necessarily have a large if not a con- 
trolling influence on the decisions of the 
Commission. 


THE PREDICAMENT OF THE RAILROADS 


If this presentment exhausted the griev- 
ances of our railroad industry it would 
be serious enough, but it is very far from 
exhausting them. Indeed, the most seri- 
ous grievance is the fact that in addition 
to the activities of state legislatures there 
are not less than 43 state commissions, 
exercising varying degrees of power over 
railroads, guided in their decisions by no 
precedents or fixed rules, their jurisdiction 
and their decrees interwining, conflicting 
with, upsetting those of each other and 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In 22 of these 43 states the commissioners 
are chosen by popular vote, their terms 
ranging from 2 to 6 years, their salaries 
being generally very moderate, down to as 
low as $1,500 per annum. It is not sur- 
prising that the authority of such state 
commissions, of which it would be too much 
to expect or even to ask unyielding im- 
perviousness to public pressure, should 
have been exercised, in not a few instances, 
frankly for the selfish interest of each state, 
somewhat on the lines of creating through 
the fixing of state railroad rates and other- 
wise the equivalent of a protecting tariff 
or of an export bounty for the benefit of 
the industries or the consumers of each 
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particular state. Nor will it be wondered 
at that there have been instances of a 
tendency to use the commissions’ author- 
ity over the issue of stocks and bonds 
toward forcing the railroads to spend 
part of the proceeds for purposes which 
to the commissioners appeared advan- 
tageous for their particular state or certain 
localities therein. The following illus- 
tration is taken from the annual report of 
the Southern Pacific Company: 

To provide funds for corporate purposes, 
arrangements were made with bankers, in 
May, 1913, for sale of two-year notes at a very 
satisfactory price. Authority of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission to issue the notes 
was obtained without delay; approval by the 
Arizona Corporation Commission, however, was 
withheld, pending certain assurances and 
guaranties on the part of the Company with 
reference to the conduct of its business in 
Arizona which it was not warranted in giving, 
and, during the time the matter was pending 
before the Commission, the condition of the 
money market had so changed that a sale of 
the notes could not be made. Further con- 
sideration of a two-year note issue was aban- 
doned, and one-year notes were issued instead, 
and sold at a price yielding approximately 
$275,000 less than would have been received 
had the two-year notes been issued without 
delay. Under the laws of California and Ari- 
zona the issue of one-year notes did not require 
Commission approval. 


In several cases the carryi:g out of sug- 
gestions made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the railroads with the view 
to enabling them to obtain more adequate 
revenues was peremptorily stopped by 
state commissions which ordered the 
railroads not to do the very things which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had told them they should do and had 
criticised them for not having done before. 

The following extracts from a_ most 
interesting and instructive address recently 
delivered by Mr. Alfred P. Thom before 
the State Bar Association of Tennessee 
may appropriately be quoted in this con- 
nection as illustrating the activities of 
state bodies: 


Three states have passed laws making it 
illegal for a carrier having repair shops in the 
state to send any of its equipment, which it is 
possible to repair there, out of the state for 
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repairs in another state; fifteen states have 
attempted to secure preferred treatment of their 
state traffic, either by heavy penalties for de- 
lays or by prescribing a minimum movement of 
freight cars, some of them requiring a minimum 
movement of fifty miles per day, whereas the 
average movement for the United States is 
not more than twenty-six miles per day—one 
of these states imposing a fine of ten dollars 
per hour for the forbidden delay; twenty 
states have hours-of-service laws, varying from 
ten to sixteen hours; twenty states have full- 
crew laws; twenty-eight states have headlight 
laws, with varying requirements as to the 
character of the lights, and fourteen states 
have safety-appliance acts. Sixteen states 
have enacted statutes, each asserting for itself 
the individual right to control the issue of 
stocks and bonds of interstate carriers. 

It is manifest that, if such issue is to be 
regulated by the individual states, every state 
is at the mercy of the others. A bond, to be 
available in the market, must, as a rule— 
especially now when most bonds are necessarily 
junior liens—be secured upon the whole rail- 
road line; and this crosses many states. One 
of the states, therefore, if it possesses the power 
to regulate the issue of securities of an inter- 
state carrier, may defeat a financial plan ap- 
proved by all the other states and necessary 
to the carrier’s transportation efficiency. 

In other words, the greediest, the most 
selfish, and the most unreasonable state thus 
secures by its own laws a preference for its own 
commerce over the commerce of its sister 
states and over interstate commerce itself. 


A MASS OF CONFLICTING LEGISLATION 


What with the regulating activities of 
43 commissions besides the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the adoption by 
state legislatures of rate-fixing measures, 
extra crew bills, and all kinds of minute 
enactments (between 1912 and 1915 more 
than 4,000 federal and state bills affecting 
the railroads were introduced and more 
than 440 enacted), the enormous increase 
within the last seven years in federal and 
state taxation, the steadily mounting cost 
of labor, the exactions of municipal and 
county authorities, etc—it will be ad- 
mitted that the cup of railroad difficulties 
and grievances is full. 1 am far from hold- 
ing the railroads blameless for some of the 
conditions with which they are now con- 
fronted. Not afew of them were arrogant 
in the days of their power, many mixed in 


politics, some forgot that besides having 
a duty to their stockholders they had a 
duty to the public, some were guilty of 
grievous and inexcusable financial mis- 
deeds. But, in their natural resentment 
and their legitimate resolve to guard 
against similar conditions in the future, 
the people have overshot the mark. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. Not 
less than 82 railroads, comprising 41,988 
miles and representing $2,264,000,000 of 
capitalization, are in receivers’ hands. 
The duration of receivership has become 
longer and longer, far longer than it used 
to be, owing to the difficulty of raising 
the necessary funds for the rehabilitation 
of -the properties and for taking them out 
of receivers’ hands, which difficulties are 
largely due to the complications and delays 
resulting from the jurisdiction and views 
of state commissions. Thus the Wabash 
Pittsburgh Terminal has been in bank- 
ruptcy since May 29, 1908, the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie since June 8, 1908, the 
St. Louis & San Francisco since May 27, 
1913, the Wabash from December 26, 
1911, to November 1, 1915. Railroad 
construction has practically stopped, the 
purchases by railroads have been reduced 
to a minimum, so much so that, had it 
not been for the windfall of the “war 
orders,” our steel and cognate industries 
would have faced an exceedingly serious 
situation. Railroad credit has become 
gravely affected. It is true that faults 
of management and disclosures of objec- 
tionable practices have been contributory 
causes in diminishing American railroad 
credit, but from my practical experience 
in dealing with investors | have no hesi- 
tation in affirming that the main reason 
for the multiplication of railroad bank- 
ruptcies and of the changed attitude of 
the public toward investing in railroad 
securities is to be found in the federal 
and state legislation of the years from 
1906 to 1912 and in what many investors 
considered the illiberal, narrow, and fre- 
quently antagonistic spirit toward rail- 
roads of commissions charged with their 
supervision and control. 

Considered from whatever point of 
view, the conclusion seems to me unavoid- 
able that American railroad legislation, 
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whilst sound in theory, is in practice a 
patchwork, a makeshift, and grossly and 
fundamentally faulty. It has been added 
to, modified, tinkered with session after 
session in national and state legislatures; 
it is illogical, unscientific, confusing, vex- 
atious, and generally intolerable. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
43 State bodies acting at once as law- 
makers, prosecutors, judges, and juries 
hold the destinies of the railroads in their 
hands, with the power almost over life 
and death—a power not much short of 
autocratic, for it is subject to little, if 
any, executive control and, as far as the 
Federal Commission is concerned, to 
practically no effective judicial review. 
Unlike the courts they are bound by no 
precedents and rules of procedure, guided 
by no fixed and well understood principles 
or rules of decision. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, overburdened with 
labors and duties vastly beyond the 
capacity of any seven men, is bound to 
leave much important work to subor- 
dinates. In the case of rate decisions 
it is compelled to resort to postponements 
which in effect amount to denial of justice, 
for the power possessed by the Commis- 
sion since 1910 to suspend for ten months 
proposed rate increases is nothing less 
than the power—opposed to all equity— 
of inflicting heavy and irrecoverable mone- 
tary penalties before or pending trial. 
Experience has shown that the Commission 
in practically all important cases avails 
itself of the power of suspension for the 
full ten months’ period, which, as a matter 
of fact, at times is even further prolonged, 
the railroads consenting to such prolonga- 
tion rather than have the Commission 
compelled to render an opinion without, 
in the pressure of its other work, having 
had time to give sufficiently thorough and 
mature deliberation to the subject. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Railroads, being essentially nation-wide 
in their functions, should, as to rates 
and other phases of their business directly 
or indirectly affecting interstate results, 
be placed under one national authority 
instead of being subject to the conflicting 
jurisdiction of many different states—a 


jurisdiction the exercise of which is always 
subject to the temptation of being used 
unfairly for the selfish and exclusive ad- 
vantage of the respective individual states. 
State commissions have their proper and 
important functions in the supervision and 
regulation of street railways and of public 
service corporations other than interstate 
steam railroads, and even in the case of 
the latter in the exercise of certain ad- 
ministrative, police, or public welfare 
powers within well defined limits. But 
the fundamental ‘law of the land, the 
Federal Constitution, expressly reserves 
to Congress the exclusive power of deal- 
ing with commerce between the states, 
and the exercise by state authorities of 
rate-making and other powers which, 
though technically confined to railroad 
activities within the states, yet actually 
must and do affect interstate relations, 
is clearly opposed to the spirit, if not to 
the language, of the Federal Constitution. 

Until the advent of the railroad legis- 
lation of recent years, the rate-making 
power in interstate commerce (and, in 
most of the states, also for intrastate 
commerce) was in the hands of the rail- 
roads, subject to judicial review upon com- 
plaint. Under this system the rate struc- 
ture of American railroads was built up, 
and it may safely be asserted that, among 
all the accusations, just and unjust, which 
have been brought against them, the 
charge that, generally speaking, the rates 
thus fixed were excessive has found no 
place. On the contrary, the rates result- 
ing from that system were much the lowest 
prevailing anywhere in the world, not- 
withstanding the fact that wages paid by 
American railroads are fully twice as 
high as those obtaining in Europe. 
Under the bill of 1910, the interstate rate- 
making power was to all intents and pur- 
poses conferred upon the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission (subject to interfer- 
ence by states and state commissions), but 
with characteristic unfairness or thought- 
lessness the power to prescribe minimum 
rates, which manifestly ought to be the 
concomitant of the power to prescribe 
maximum rates, was not given to the 
Commission. The burden of proving 
according to the requirements of an un- 
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defined and uncertain standard the 
necessity for proposed rate increases was 
thrown upon the railroads. Personally, 
I believe that the principle of giving to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to regulate rates is sound, and | 
am convinced that it has come to stay. 
But | think that the now prevailing rigid 
and cumbersome system of what is prac- 
tically rate making by the Commission is 
neither sound nor wise. | believe that the 
public could and would be just as fully 
protected and that, in fact, both the public 
and the railroads would be the gainers if 
the immensely complex, difficult, and 
delicate task of making rates were left in 
the hands of those trained for it by a life’s 
study, experience, and practice, i. e., the 
railroad officials, with full power, however, 
in the Commission, on its own motion, 
to reduce or to increase rates for cause. 


A HELPFUL POLICY NEEDED 


It is vital to our railroads that investors 
be reassured and encouraged as to the 
safety and attractiveness of investment in 
American railroad securities, particularly 
also in view of the world-wide competition 
for capital which, sooner or later after 
the close of the European war, is. likely 
to set in. A more liberal and helpful 
policy toward railroads should be inaugur- 
ated and a greater margin of net earnings 
secured than can be obtained under the 
existing rates in normal times; and in this 
connection it must be borne in mind that 
such margin must include a sum over and 
above what would be a reasonable divi- 
dend because the nature of the railroad 
business makes the accumulation of a 
substantial surplus a necessity for every 
properly managed line. A railroad can 
never be considered a finished product. 
Expenditures are continually required and 
not a few of these outlays, such as for the 
elimination of grade crossings, better 
station buildings, etc., produce no direct 
revenue. If railroad officers are to plan 
for the future in a large and far-reaching 
way, if an adequate supply of capital is 
to be forthcoming for the extension and 
development of our railroads commensurate 
with the opportunities before our farmers 
and merchants and with the vast size and 
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promise of our undeveloped areas, there 
must be not only reasonable liberality but 
above all reasonable stability of policy. 
In other words, the railroad question 
must be taken out of politics. The fortu- 
itous and fortunate circumstances that, ow- 
ing mainly to the direct and indirect effect 
of the stimulus of huge. war orders and 
because of other unusual circumstances, 
railroads are doing much better at present, 
and that investors, after having left rail- 
road securities more or less severely alone 
for years, are, for the time being, looking 
upon them with a friendly eye, should not 
make us lose sight of the underlying fact 
that the railroad industry is in an inher- 
ently weakened condition, that the spirit 
of enterprise has largely gone out of rail- 
roading, that construction has stopped, 
that only the absolutely necessary mini- 
mum is being spent for equipment, etc: 
Nor must the present prosperity of the 
country blind us to the consideration that 
the full measure of prosperity which it is 
capable of attaining or, indeed, any perman- 
ent and comprehensive progress or prosper- 
ity cannot be reached as long as its most im- 
portant industry, that of railroading, is bur- 
eaucratized, shackled, harassed, and lamed. 

The present lopsided structure of rail- 
road laws ought to be demolished and 
superseded by a new body of laws de- 
signed, not to punish the railroads, but 
to aid them toward the greatest develop- 
ment of usefulness and service to the coun- 
try, conceived upon harmonious, care- 
fully considered, scientific, and permanent 
lines. The reform of our banking and 
currency laws having been carried into 
effect, for which the country owes a heavy 
debt of gratitude to President Wilson, the 
reconstruction of our railroad laws ranks 
amongst the most pressing and vitally 
needed reform in the economic affairs of 
the country. The President’s latest mes- 
sage, in which he calls for consideration of 
the situation of American railroads, affords 
a most welcome and promising indication, 
justifying the hope that he is preparing 
to bring to bear upon a wise solution of 
this problem his great powers of mind 
and leadership. The banking and cur- 
rency legislation of 1913 affords an appro- 
priate precedent and in many respects a 
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parallel. The national functions and 
character of the railroads are largely 
analogous to those of the national banks. 
Like the national banks, so should the 
railroads be freed, at least in essentials, 
from the conflicting and multitudinous 
jurisdiction of the several states and placed 
under federal authority. And just like the 
national banks, they should not only be 
permitted but be compelled to coédperate, 
and thus mobilized for the maximum ex- 
tent and efficiency of service; in other 
words, pooling and kindred arrangements 
should be sanctioned, subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The formula and principle 
of the banking and currency legislation, 
viz., a strong, effective, and controlling 
Central Federal Board in Washington, 
relieved from detail work and from certain 
essentially conflicting functions, with Re- 
gional Boards according to geographic 
groupings, might prove exactly suited to 
railroad legislation. Red tape should be 
cut wherever possible, bureaucratic inter- 
ference limited, and, to the extent that it 
can safely be done without jeopardizing 
the due protection of the interests and 
rights of the public, freedom should be 
given to the railroads in the conduct of 
their business coupled with strictest in- 
dividual responsibility and fullest public- 
ity. Railroads should be freed from the 
unfair, unreasonable, and illogical situ- 
ation of being subjected, as they now 
are, at one and the same time to special 
regulatory and supervisory legislation, 
and to the inhibitions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, which is based upon a 
theory and designed to serve a purpose 
essentially contradictory to the theory 
and purpose of our existing railroad legis- 
lation. Furthermore, the same _ body 
which determines earnings by fixing rates 
should be charged with the responsibility 
of hearing and determining wage disputes 
between railroads and their employees, or 
if that be not practicable then at least 
with the duty of giving full weight and 
consideration to all facts that go to enhance 
the cost of operating railroads, such as 
legislative enactments like the full crew 
law, increased taxation, advances in wages, 
and so forth. 







The situation resulting from the Eu- 
ropean war has brought to this country a 
scope and a wealth of opportunity to which 
I] know of no parallel in the history of the 
world. But there is no great opportunity 
without a corresponding duty, no privilege 
without a corresponding obligation to use 
it wisely and beneficently. To fulfil with 
credit and honor, with due advantage to 
itself and the world, the part which the 
favor of Providence has allotted to Amer- 
ica is a weighty and solemn task. It calls 
for thoroughness of thought and study, 
integrity, self-restraint, and conservatism, 
boldness, enterprise, and adaptability, 
breadth of vision coupled with attention 
to details, and last, but not least, wise 
and mutually trustful codperation be- 
tween business and the legislative and 
administrative powers—such as exists as 
a matter of course in most if not all of 
the great nations of Europe. By all 
means let us have vigorous governmental 
action, legislative regulation, adminis- 
trative control whenever and in whatever 
ways, after mature and dispassionate 
consideration, it appears best in the interest 
of the country. But do not let us have 
paternalistic régime, ignorant interference, 
partisan motives, political viewpoints, 
narrow technicalities. Let us carefully 
refrain from so hampering and confining 
the activities of business men as to lame 
the initiative, weaken the self-reliance, 
chill the enterprise and zeal and joy of 
work which have always been their char- 
acteristics and which have so greatly 
contributed toward the marvelous de- 
velopment of this country. Let us have 
no patience with the presumption that 
men who, mostly from small beginnings, 
have fought their way to the top after 
having passed through the hard and 
searching test and discipline of business, 
are to be ignored or distrusted in the shap- 
ing of the industrial and economic policies 
of the country, because of alleged inca- 
pacity or unwillingness to take a broad 
and patriotic view of national questions 
directly or indirectly affecting their own 
interests. Let us lend no countenance 
to the presumption that patriotism, virtue, 
and knowledge reside primarily with those 
who have been unsuccessful, those who 
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have no practical experience of business, 
nor yet, be it said with all respect, with 
those who are politicians or office holders. 


THE BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA 


I know of no finer or more honorable 
body of men than the presidents of our 
American railroads. There is not one of 
them now in office who owes his position 
to inherited advantages, to protection, 
to anything, in fact, but his own qualities 
of mind and character. With few ex- 
ceptions, the men in active charge of large 
businesses or corporations in this country 
have made their own positions; the vast 
majority started at or near the bottom 
of the ladder. There is no centre in 
the world where the label counts less, 
where it is less possible to bequeath posi- 
tion, however backed by wealth, where 
the shine and effect of a great name is 
more quickly rubbed off if the bearer does 
not prove his worth, where the acid test 
of personal efficiency is more strictly ap- 
plied, where strength and talent are more 
certain to come to the top, than in the 
great mart of American business. And 
there is no country where the capacities 
of representatives of business are so little 
availed of in governmental and political 
affairs, their views so little heeded and 
so frequently rebuffed, where legislation 
affecting economic, industrial, and financial 
matters is framed, and the resulting laws 
administered with such disregard of the 
counsel and expert knowledge of business 
men as in the United States. A number 
of instances could be cited of law-making 
(the latest being the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act) where, if the advice of business men 
had been taken, the aims sought to be 
accomplished could have been attained 
with equal or greater sureness of effect and 
without undesirable incidental results such 
as were not intended by the legislators, 
though clearly foreseen by the trained 
experience of business men. 

Fortunately, there have been indications 
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within the recent past which justify the 
hope that this condition of affairs is about 
to change and that prejudices and anta- 
gonisms which have been prevalent all 
too long are beginning to give way to 
more auspicious relations. As _ corpor- 
ations have learned the lesson that their 
well-being depends upon their so con- 
ducting themselves as to deserve the 
good-will and support of public opinion, 
so the people have learned that their own 
prosperity and the prosperity of the basic 
industries of the country are interde- 
pendent. The matter and manner of 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, 
the spirit and method of its administra- 
tion, the codperation between the Trea- 
sury and the banking community during 
the first few months of the European 
war, by means of which what threatened 
to become a most serious situation was 
met and successfully overcome, several 
public declarations of President Wilson, 
the activities of the Administration in 
coéperation with business men, aimed at 
enlarging our commercial and _ financial 
intercourse with South and Central Amer- 
ica—all these and other instances that 
might be mentioned are evidences of a 
new spirit expressing itself on broad and 
constructive lines. Our railroad legis- 
lation, on the other hand, and, in frequent 
instances, its administration, remains a 
glaring example of the opposite spirit, 
and our railroad industry cannot per- 
manently prosper, nor can the country 
obtain the railroad service, extensions, 
and facilities which are needed for the 
vast development ahead of it until relief 
is given to the railroads from the legislative 
and administrative conditions which now 
hamper, restrain, ar.d oppress them. 

Is it too much to hope that our legis- 
lators and administrators will meet with 
broad, wide, and dispassionate vision and 
action the new phase of economic develop- 
ment which is opening up before the 
American nation? 
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EXCAVATING AND LOADING IN ONE OPER- 
ATION 


A time- and labor-saving machine which combines 
the work of excavating and loading in one operation 
in construction work 


MAN AND 
HIS MACHINES 


COMBINATION EXCAVATOR AND 
excavator and 


LOADER 
A COMBINATION 

loader is an innovation. It is the 
link between hand shoveling and the steam 
shovel. The machine and wagons do not 
enter the excavation. The excavator oper- 
ates over a fan-shaped area, at a distance 
of 100 feet. Three positions of the machine 
along the front of a large basement excava- 
tion will clear the whole area, with very 
little hand trimming. 

The machine is driven by a 12-horse- 
power gasolene engine, which furnishes 
power for a shovel scraper moving from 7 
cubic feet to 10 cubic feet of earth. The 
cable drum is reversible, and draws the 
scraper at a speed of 180 feet a minute when 
digging. On the return trip the speed is 
increased to 420 feet. A full scraper load 
a minute can be handled by the machine 
and two men. The loaded scraper is 
drawn into a skip and the skip swings 
upward until it strikes the discharge spout, 
when the material is dropped into the > 
wagon and the scraper at once returns. 

This new machine is more suited for work 
in excavating for buildings, but it is also 
useful for road and grade work, and for 
ditching and back-filling. 


DOUBLE DEFLECTOR SHIELD FOR 
LOCOMOTIVES 


HE double deflector shield for loco- 
motives is a device which affords 
complete protection for the eyes of the 
engineer without the use of glass when 
looking out of the cab window. The 
principle of the double deflection shield is 
pressure at one side and suction at the 
other side of the necessary line of vision, 
using the forces of the air currents them- 
selves, generated by the motion of fast- 
moving trains, to form a_ practically 
currentless air space through which the 
engineer may view the track ahead. 
As the air currents presented to the 
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front of the mask al- 
ways bear the same 
relation to each 
other, it makes no 
difference how fast 
or slow these cur- 
rents may be. Not 
only does the device 
prevent any air com- 
ing through the eye 
hole, but with clean 
planes it has such 
efficiency that if a 
match be lit behind 
the eye hole the 
flame will be drawn 
forward through the 





conditions were fre- 
quent in winter, and 
that they were often 
compelled to run 
almost their whole 
schedule without a 
satisfactory view of 
the track ahead while 
in fast motion. 








SINKING POLES 
WITH A FIRE 
ENGINE 

EAR Gladstone, 


Mich., there is 
considerable quick- 





hole and toward the 
downward - rushing 
air near the front of 
the shield. Protec- 
tion and clear vision are complete even 
when wet snow is falling, which is perhaps 
the most severe test to which the shield 
can be subjected. 

The inventor of the device is a newspaper 
man of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, who sat 
as foreman of a jury in the trial of an engi- 
neer on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
charged with negligence, in that he ran his 
train almost at full speed into the rear of a 
freight train on a dark night, with the ther- 
mometer forty below zero, a head wind of 
thirty or more miles an hour blowing, and 
with the cab windows frozen thickly with 
ice. In this case engineer after engineer 
faced the jury; each testifying that such 


A DOUBLE DEFLECTOR SHIELD 


A device which permits of clear vision for the rail- 
road engineer in all weathers 


sand and swampy 
land, where the erec- 
tion gang of the De- 
partment of Lighting 
of that city had trouble in setting the ser- 
vice poles. At first the work was accom- 
plished by sinking barrels, with both ends 
removed, and then digging the sand and 
water out of the barrels. This proved un- 
satisfactory, as the work was slow and 
barrels cost about eighty-five cents apiece. 
So the superintendent worked out a plan 
for sinking the poles by sluicing away the 
sand, using a water jet, and utilizing a fire 
engine to provide the power. 

The apparatus consisted of the fire en- 
gine, a sufficient length of hose to reach a 
supply of water, and a nozzle consisting of 
a 54-foot length of 13-inch pipe. The 
record for setting a pole by this method 











NOVEL USE FOR A FIRE ENGINE 
Employing a fire engine to sink telephone poles in quicksand when other methods had failed 
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was five and a half 
minutes, which in- 
cluded raising the 
pole, sinking it, and 
filling in. 


CHANGING 
GEARS BY 
PUSHING 
A BUTTON 


THis magnetic 

gear shift for 
gasolene-driven au- 
tomobiles _ provides 
for the shifting of 
gears by the simple 
means of pushing a 
button. The push 
buttons are located 
on a bracket under 
the steering wheel. This device makes a 
gear-shift lever unnecessary. It permits 
the selection of the next speed without the 
driver of the car having to remove his 
hand from the steering wheel, which is of 
great advantage, particularly on congested 
roadways. 





AN AUTOMOBILE MOTION-PIC- 
TURE OUTFIT 


N AGENT of a well-known make of 
automobile uses an interesing auto- 
mobile motion-picture apparatus to gen- 
erate electric light for the projecting of 
scenes taken with a motion-picture camera 





AUTOMATIC CHANGING OF GEARS 


By use of this device the former cumbersome 
method of changing gears by hand is eliminated 
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in the plant where 
the automobiles are 
made. 

A pulley is placed 
on the rear shaft of 
the automobile and 
a belt is run from 
this to the projecting 
apparatus. Only one 
side of the axle is 
jacked up, thus leav- 
ing one wheel on the 
ground. As a result, 
the differential in the 
rear axle is undera 
continual strain — 
one half the axle 
being at-rest while 
the other half is run- 
ning at twice the 
speed that the mo- 
tor would normally drive it. A small elec- 
tric fan is placed on a box set in front of the 
radiator to provide sufficient air current to 
prevent overheating of the motor. On the 
wind-shield of the automobile is mounted a 
switchboard carrying a voltmeter, a field 
rheostat, a switch, and plug receptacles for 
a switchboard lamp, the motion-picture 
machine, and the fan. 

An obvious advantage of this device is 
that the entire apparatus can be trans- 
ported quickly from one place to another, 
which, in an educational campaign con- 
ducted by means of moving pictures, is of 
great value in placing the lecture before 
several scattered audiences in one evening. 








NOVEL USE FOR AN 


AUTOMOBILE 
An ingenious owner employs his automobile to operate a moving picture machine 
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BRICK PAVE- 

MENT LAID 

LIKE A TILE 
FLOOR 


COUNTRY road 
recently built 
near Paris, Ill., was 
constructed by lay- 
ing the brick directly 
on the green mortar 
base, in the manner 
in which tile floors 
have heretofore been 
successfully laid. 
The roadway was 
first excavated to the 
proper grade, and 








cement almost immediately took up the 


moisture from the base, leaving an ideal ° 


surface on which to lay the brick. 
The bricks were laid with the best face 
up and the lugs in one direction, and the 


surface was rolled with a 600-pound hand’ 


roller. Then the filler was applied; one 
part sand, one part cement, mixed dry in a 
small batch mixer and conveyed to a grout 
box resting on the brick surface, where the 
water was applied. The surface was 
finally finished with a squeegee, leaving the 
joints entirely filled and the surface smooth. 

Throughout the entire work of con- 
struction great care was taken to see that 
no defective or inferior bricks were used, 
and this, together with the constant rolling 
which was resorted to almost constantly, 





FOR SMOOTHER PAVEMENTS 


Laying a brick pavement in the manner in which tile floors are laid, which 
results in a smoothness and durability not usually found in country roadways 


the sub-grade thoroughly compacted by 
repeated rolling with a 5-ton roller. Steel 
forms, 8 inches in depth, especially 
designed for this type of work, were set 
true to line and grade. The concrete was 
spread to a depth a little more than that 
required, and this was then cut down to 
grade by a steel templet, consisting of an 
“1”? beam and a channel iron, placed two 
feet apart, and supported by a carrier 
supplied with two rollers. As the “I” 
beam cut the concrete to grade, a dry 
mixture of sand and cement was deposited 
in front of the channel-iron member of the 
templet. This thin film of dry sand and 


resulted in a road- 
way almost as 
smooth as_ the 
proverbial billiard 
table. The illus- 
tration at the top 
of the page shows 
the hand rolling 
after the bricks 
have been laid. 
The picture at 
the bottom of the 
page illustrates 
the setting of the 
bricks. 

















